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News 


Los Angeles Consolidates Elementary 
and Secondary Curriculum Depart- 
ments. With the aim of better articu- 
lation of program planning from the 
kindergarten through the senior high 
school, the elementary and secondary 
curriculum sections of the Los An- 
geles City Schools have been combined 
and will function as one curriculum 
office under the direction of Mr. Wm. 
B. Brown, formerly Director of Sec- 
ondary Curriculum. Assisting him, 
in charge of the elementary field, will 
be Mrs. Meta N. Footman, formerly 
principal of Dahlia Heights School. 
The secondary level assistant is Ben- 
jamin C. Winegar, who has been as- 
sociated with the Curriculum Section 
heretofore. Mrs. Footman was for- 
merly superintendent of the Madera 
County Schools and has been a prin- 
cipal in the Los Angeles system since 
1936. Deputy Superintendent Arthur 
Gould anticipates that this plan of 
organization will make the whole pro- 
gram of education more continuous 
and will bring teachers of all grades 
to a closer understanding of the prob- 
lems of levels other than those in 
which they are engaged. 


7 


The High School Improvement Pro- 
gram in Nebraska. A subcommittee 


of the High School Improvement Pro- 
gram in Nebraska, charged with de- 
fining its limits, recommended that a 
study be made in terms of: (1) con- 
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ditions facing young people which call 
for improvement of the high school 
program; (2) community and state 
needs which schools should meet more 
efficiently; and (3) steps which schools 
should take to meet these conditions 
and needs. 

The committee recommended that 
studies be made of practical guidance 
procedures, of instructional materials 
essential to all students, that attention 
be given to methods of vocational 
training for those who will not go to 
college, to the problem of the school 
cooperating with other organizations 
in studying the gap between the time 
of graduation and the time of perma- 
nent employment, and to the possibili- 
ties of correspondence courses as a 
means of enriching the present pro- 
gram of the high school. 

They further recommended the uti- 
lization to the fullest extent of all re- 
search and factual studies already made 
or being made that have a bearing on 
the problems raised, and the early ap- 
pointment of working committees to 
prepare instructional materials as sam- 
ples or types of materials that schools 
might use in building up study units 
of their own. 


The Role of the Teacher in Curriculum 
Building. Sacramento Senior High 
School has followed a policy of wide- 
spread teacher participation in the 
construction of courses of study. Such 
a policy has been based upon the fol- 
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lowing beliefs: 1. No matter what the 
written curriculum may say, it is the 
teacher who determines the living cur- 
riculum; namely, what is actually said, 
thought, and done under the school- 
house roof. Therefore, those who di- 
rect the course of study in the class- 
room should be responsible for aiding 
in its planning and preparation. 2. 
The best way to meet the needs of a 
particular school situation is for those 
faced with the problem to search co- 
operatively for a solution. 3. Better 
teaching of a particular course will re- 
sult if there is collective thir.king 
around the aims and content of that 
course. 4. Group participation in 
course of study construction is a stim- 
ulus to general professional growth. 
5. The best way to promote democracy 
in school organization is to practice it. 
In brief, the teacher is seen as the 
foundation upon which any effective 
reconstruction of the curriculum in- 
evitably must rest. Thus instead of 
imposing the course of study program 
from some authoritarian source, the 
effort is made to cause the program to 
originate and develop from within the 
school. This procedure serves not only 
to make teachers and administrators 
aware of their common school prob- 
lems, but also to awaken them to 
their mutual responsibilities for the 
achievement of the school’s objectives. 


q 


Summer Workshop in Denver. The 
third Summer Workshop to be held in 
Denver will be a cooperative enter- 
prise of the University of Denver and 
the Denver Public Schools. The Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s Com- 
mittee on Workshops and the Teacher 
Education Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education are coop- 
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erating and assisting in the planning 
of this workshop. 

Meetings of the Workshop will be 
from June 17 to July 19 and it will 
be housed in Denver’s beautiful South 
High School and in fraternity houses 
of the University. Plans are being 
made for the participation of elemen- 
tary, as well as junior high school and 
senior high school, teachers and ad- 
ministrators. A demonstration center 
—including children of grades four, 
five, and six—will be conducted at 
South High School in connection with 
the Workshop. It will be under the 
direction of Mrs. Elsie Adams, super- 
vising teacher of the University Park 
School in Denver. 

Mr. Guy Fox, Assistant Director 
of Instruction and Research, of the 
Denver Public Schools, will be the 
workshop director. Other members of 
the staff will include Dr. Louis Heil, 
member of the staff of the Cooperative 
College Study of General Education; 
Dr. Cecil Parker, curriculum specialist 
and Director of the Michigan Study; 
Dr. Wilhelmina Hill, specialist in ele- 
mentary education and curriculum, of 
the University of Denver; Miss Helen 
Allphin, supervisor of intermediate 
grades in Denver Public Schools; Miss 
Polosa Cooke, Des Moines Public 
Schools; Miss M. L. Biddick, Coordi- 
nator of General Education in Denver; 
Miss Alice H. Aronson, teacher of 
English and core at Denver’s South 
High School; Miss Agnes V. Clancy, 
teacher of social studies and core at 
South High School; Miss Edith M. 
Henry, teacher of fine arts and core 
at East High School; Mr. Chandos 
Reid, teacher of English and core at 
East High School; Mr. Clark H. 
Stone, principal of Grant Junior High 
School in Denver; and Mr. Harold 
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Threlkeld, Assistant in Student Per- 
sonnel at the University of Denver. 


7 


A Summer Workshop for Greenville 
County Teachers. The Furman Sum- 
mer School, through the sponsorship 
and support of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education and the school 
systems of Greenville, Parker, and 
Greenville County, announces that a 
workshop for teachers of Greenville 
County will be set up on the Furman 
campus this summer. Work groups of 
some ten or twelve members each will 
consider such topics as the following: 
ways to use the educational resources 
of the community, a modern philoso- 
phy of education, how to combine Eng- 
lish and social studies in a high school 
program, newer techniques in evalua- 
tion, guidance, the core curriculum, 
child growth and development, a prac- 
tical science course for high schools, 
teaching high school students to read, 
arts and crafts, and problems of youth. 
The weekly program of the workshop 
will be planned by the staff and stu- 
dent representatives who will be elected 
by the group. No meeting will be 
scheduled unless the students indicate 
a need for it. The entire program of 
the workshop will be an attempt at 
democratic living and learning. The 
workshop will not advocate any par- 
ticular method or plan of teaching. 
Such a procedure is consistent with the 
democratic philosophy under which 
workshops operate. However, leaders 
will be eager to help any group develop 
plans that make for a richer learning 
experience in the lives of both teachers 
and students. a 


What the Junior College Needs to Do. 
Addressing the twentieth anniversary 
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dinner of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Dr. George F. Zook 
made the following specific suggestions 
as to what the junior colleges need 
to do: 

1. Junior colleges should conceive 
of their field of effort as including the 
educational needs of the entire youth 
population, particularly those eighteen 
and nineteen years of age. Once such 
a philosophy is accepted the present 
traditional curriculum leading on to 
the completion of an A.B. degree will 
become only a small part of the total 
program—though a very important 
one. Alongside it and far exceeding 
it in numbers will be terminal cur- 
ricula in various vocations, including 
homemaking, and in general education 
as a preparation for social life and the 
realization of one’s own peculiar inter- 
ests and abilities. 

2. Such junior colleges supported 
from public funds should be integrally 
connected with the secondary school 
system so as to represent a natural 
extension of secondary education. 

3. Cooperative programs of part- 
time education and part-time work 
should be extensively organized with 
local industries and commercial estab- 
lishments on the one hand, and with 
public agencies, including the National 
Youth Administration, on the other. 

4. Each state should provide for a 
system of junior colleges, each of 
which would be attached to a local cos- 
mopolitan high school. Such a system 
should be supported in part by the 
state, in part by the local school dis- 
trict, in part by tuitions for nonresi- 
dent students paid by the student’s 
home district and in part by student 
fees. 

5. Junior colleges, whether publicly 
or privately controlled, should become 
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cultural leaders on a broad front in 
the communities in which they are lo- 
cated. The junior college should, for 
example, offer facilities for the devel- 
opment of musical talent and arrange 
for musical concerts. It should assist 
in bringing provocative speakers to the 
city. It should organize a program 
of classes, public forums, and discus- 
sion groups for adults in the afternoon 
and evening. It should stimulate the 
formation of clubs for the study of 
literature and art. It should assist in 
making wholesome recreation facilities 


available. 
1 


Teachers College Students Help De- 
velop a Toy Loan Center. The Indiana 
State Teachers College at Terre Haute, 
as are most others today, is committed 
to the policy of developing in its 
program an appreciation and obligation 
of community service by teachers. 


With other departments, the elemen- 
tary division has investigated commu- 
nity resources and needs. The studies 
show recreation for children and young 
people to be a major problem in this 
community. 

As one means of improving the sit- 
uation, women of Terre Haute repre- 
senting three organizations—American 
Association of University Women, Al- 
trusa Club, and the League of Terre 
Haute—have sponsored and developed 
a Toy Loan Center, which is housed 
in the headquarters of the Family Wel- 
fare Society. As the project has de- 
veloped, other organizations and many 
individuals have given generous aid. 

From its inception, students have 
participated in developing the policies 
and activities of the Center. They 
have sat in on committee meetings, 
have studied the problem of selecting 
play equipment, attempting to select 
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it in the light of child and family 
needs, as well as from the standpoint 
of sturdiness and ability to stand steri- 
lizing. They, as members of the com- 
munity, have donated toys. 

In preparing for the Open House, to 
which all interested citizens were in- 
vited, the students helped with ar- 
rangements. During the Open House 
they explained the plan of the Center 
to the guests. Since the children have 
begun to borrow toys, they are helping 
with that phase of the work. They 
demonstrate games and toys and in 
many ways help to guide children in 
choosing their playthings. They also 
assist in the keeping of records. The 
project of the Toy Loan seems to have 
many possibilities for educating teach- 
ers to an understanding of the problem 
and of practical possibilities for meet- 
ing it. ‘ 

American Council Studies Need for 
Instructors of Rural Social Subjects. 
The American Council on Education 
has announced an exploratory study 
to search out new competent personnel 
to replace scholars qualified to teach 
rural social subjects that the Federal 
agencies have drained from universi- 
ties and colleges. The study is in 
charge of a special committee headed 
by Dr. E. G. Nourse, Director of the 
Institute of Economics of the Brook- 
ings Institution, and has as its im- 
mediate purpose planning ways to 
bring relief particularly to schools in 
the South, where the situation is de- 
scribed as critical. Professor T. W. 
Schultz of Iowa State College at Ames 
has been appointed Director of the 
Study. The extraordinary increase in 
Federal action programs serving agri- 
culture, such as the AAA, FSA, SCS, 
REA, to list only a few, together 
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with the expanded activity of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics and 
similar Federal and state research agen- 
cies, has created a demand for trained 
personnel that exceeds the supply. 
The problem calls for a consideration 
of methods of overcoming the present 
lack of recognition of the importance 
of rural social studies, and of acquaint- 
ing students with the opportunities 
open to specialists in the field. 


7 


Education and Economic Well-Being. 
The most recent report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission is a volume 
entitled Education and Economic Well- 
Being in American Democracy, writ- 
ten for the Commission by John K. 
Norton. In order to raise American 
standard of living the Commission 
recommends: 1. Expansion of Ameri- 
can school system to provide compul- 
sory school attendance for at least ten 
years for every American child. In- 
creasing the average number of years 
of free schooling for American youth 
to fourteen. 2. Expansion of well- 
planned vocational education to the 
point where boys and girls leave school 
ready to enter productive jobs. 3. 
Provision of free college or university 
training for every child of superior 
ability who wants to go on with his 
education, even though he and his 
family are unable to finance the ad- 
vanced schooling. 

It is highly desirable, the Commis- 
sion report said, to keep occupational 
surveys up to date, in order that train- 
ing facilities for callings already over- 
supplied or conspicuously low paid 
would not be developed. Turning to 
the matter of costs of effecting the 
proposals made in the report, the Com- 
mission estimates that they might, in 
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the long run, amount to $4,000,000,- 
000. This total includes most of the 
present educational costs. Some of this 
money would go for the food, shelter, 
clothing and transportation needed to 
make education really free for worthy 
students. The report contains an anal- 
ysis of consumer education in relation 
to our economic welfare; a section de- 
voted to the kind of general and oc- 
cupational education required for eco- 
nomic efficiency; and deals in some 
detail with adult education and re- 
training to meet changing conditions 
of our mechanized, industrialized, dy- 
namic economy. 


Housing Study Guide for Teachers. 
The National Council for the Social 
Studies announces as its May bulletin 
a housing study guide for teachers. 
In addition to a survey of facts and 
implications of the housing problem, 
it will contain practical suggestions 
for teachers regarding ways of organiz- 
ing housing courses, or housing mate- 
rial within existing courses. The bul- 
letin will suggest activities, both in 
the classroom and in the local com- 
munities, through which students not 
only can gain an insight into housing 
and related problems (such as regional 
resources and community planning), 
but can take part in helping solve 
some of these problems in their own 
communities. 

This housing study guide, though 
intended for use chiefly by teachers in 
Junior and Senior High School, will 
contain material of practical usefulness 
for adult study groups and for individ- 
uals outside of school. Emphasis is 
placed on housing not as an additional 
subject, but as an integrating subject, 
through which a great variety of facts 
and experiences may be brought to- 
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gether into a meaningful pattern, giv- 
ing scope to a variety of special in- 
terests of both boys and girls. 

Mr. James A. Michener, as Chair- 
man of the National Council’s Pub- 
lications Committee, has general su- 
pervision of the Council’s bulletin. 
The special editor for this housing 
number is Mr. John H. Haefner, In- 
structor in Social Studies at the Uni- 
versity High School, Iowa City, who 
is working with the cooperation of 
members of the staff of the United 
States Housing Authority. 

The bulletin will be sent free to all 
members of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. Non-members may 
obtain copies at fifty cents each from 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 13 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

1 


Teacher’s Guide to Study of Housing. 
The “Housing Study Course—1940” 
is the fourth revision of the standard 
outline first published in 1934 under 
the auspices of the Housing Section 
of the Welfare Council of New York 
City. It brings the material of earlier 
editions up to date in respect to bib- 
liography and legal provisions govern- 
ing housing; in particular the con- 
tents have been re-planned to reflect 
the most recent thinking on the sub- 
ject. It is essentially a teacher’s guide 
to the study of the housing problem 
in the United States for use in col- 
leges, secondary schools, and study 
groups. The present edition, besides 
being up to date, is more compact 
than its predecessors, although sug- 
gestions for practical application to 
classroom use have been greatly am- 
plified in the light of recent experi- 
ence in the teaching of housing. It 
may be secured for fifty cents by writ- 
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ing to the Welfare Council, 44 East 
Twenty-Third Street, New York City. 


7 


Summer Workshop at Mills College. 
During the coming summer, Mills 
College will conduct a Workshop on 
The Arts in Education sponsored by 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. Frederick Redefer will be the 
director. Jane Betsey Welling, super- 
visor of art, Detroit Public Schools, 
and associate professor of art educa- 
tion, Wayne University, has already 
been named to the staff, other mem- 
bers of which will be announced later. 
The Workshop staff will carry forward 
an integrated study on The Arts in 
Education with the possible formula- 
tion of a report on this subject. Mem- 
bers of the Mills College summer ses- 
sion staff in guidance and psychiatry, 
child development, art, dance, music, 
group work, and physical education 
will act as resource advisers. 

The other Workshop at Mills will be 
entitled Neuropsychiatry for Edu- 
cators. It is an outgrowth of the 
1939 Workshop, during which Dr. 
Douglas Gordon Campbell, Dr. Law- 
rence K. Frank, and President Con- 
stance Warren presented the psychiat- 
ric, sociological, and educational as- 
pects of the topic, women’s place in 
the present-day world. The 1939 
Workshop requested that Dr. Camp- 
bell be invited to organize a six weeks’ 
session in 1940 for the presentation 
of his point of view. This was done 
and the Workshop staff now includes 
Dr. Campbell, who will give the sem- 
inar; Dean Elsie May Smithies, vice- 
principal, University of Chicago High 
School, who will present “Case Studies 
of Normal Adolescent Girls”; Dean 
Esther Dayman, dean of undergrad- 
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uates, Mills College, “Trends in Guid- 
ance in the College”; and Donald Mc- 
Lean, author and psychiatrist, ‘““Coun- 
seling in Personal Problems.” The 
staff of consultants will include Dr. 
Lydia Giberson, psychiatrist for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
in New York; Dr. Will Rebec, psy- 
chiatrist, Belmont, California; Dr. 
George Stevenson, Director, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene; Wil- 
liam Lloyd Warner, associate professor 
of anthropology and sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Dr. May 
Woods Bennett, Dr. Rosalind Cas- 
sidy, and Dr. Eleanor Nelson of the 
Mills College faculty. 
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Regional Conference on Consumer 
Education at Peabody College. A re- 
gional conference on consumer educa- 
tion will be held on the campus of 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
on Friday and Saturday, May 17 and 
18, 1940. The major themes include 
a consideration of basic questions in 
consumer education and current prac- 
tice in consumer education. 

There will be two general sessions 
which will include addresses by John 
Cassels, Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri; J. J. Oppenheimer, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; James E. Mendenhall, Institute 
for Consumer Education, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri; Gordon 
McCloskey, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo; Leland Gordon, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio; and Ray G. 
Price, University of Cincinnati. The 
dinner meeting will be addressed by 
Donald Montgomery, Consumers’ 
Counsel Division, Agricultural Ad- 
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justment Administration, Washington, 
D. Cc 

On the afternoon of Friday, May 
17, the conference will divide itself 
into seven discussion groups. The 
topics and discussion leaders of these 
groups are as follows: Elementary 
Education, Reign Hadsell, Consumers’ 
Counsel Division, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, Washington, D. 
C.; Rural Schools, Irwin A. Hammer, 
State Teachers College, Troy, Ala- 
bama; Science and Mathematics, H. H. 
Floyd, State Teachers College, Flor- 
ence, Alabama; Social Studies and 
Home Economics, Rufie Williams, In- 
stitute for Consumer Education, Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Missouri; 
Business Education, Benjamin R. 
Haynes, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; College Economics, W. L. 
Taudy, Eureka College, Eureka, II- 
linois; and Adult Groups, Elizabeth 
L. Speer, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. The members of the panels 
will include outstanding leaders in 
their respective fields of consumer ed- 


ucation. 
1 


Conference on Supervision of Elemen- 
tary Schools. The Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
National Education Association, and 
the School of Education, University of 
California, are cooperating in conduct- 
ing a conference to be held in Berkeley, 
California, July 13-26. The theme is 
“Meeting the Problems of the Mod- 
ern Elementary School Through Super- 
vision.” The instructional staff in- 
cludes: George C. Kyte, Julia Hahn, 
Helen Heffernan, and John A. Hock- 
ett. The program includes directed 
observation of demonstration school; 
study and discussion sections; and 
general assemblies. The demonstration 
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school will include a staff of carefully 
selected elementary school teachers fa- 
miliar with a modern school program. 
The study sessions will be devoted to 
critical evaluation of classrooms ob- 
served. Selected specialists will ad- 
dress the general assemblies. 


Y 


Conference on Elementary Education. 
The Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association will hold its Fourth An- 
nual Conference on Elementary Edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin, 
July 6-19, 1940. Besides instructors 
from the regular staff members of the 
School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, such well-known educators 
have been invited as William S. Gray, 
William H. Kilpatrick, Willard E. 
Givens, Kate Wofford, Prudence Cut- 
right, Paul J. Misner, Edwin H. Reed- 
er, and others. Application blanks and 
additional information may be secured 
from the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Inland Empire Curriculum Society. 
The Inland Empire Curriculum Society 
held a three-day meeting at Spokane 
on April 2, 3, and 4. The theme of 
the meeting was evaluation. The par- 
ticipants included Edgar M. Draper, 
University of Washington; R. D. Rus- 
sell, University of Idaho; Paul R. 
Grim, Western Washington College of 
Education; F. G. Macomber, Univer- 
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sity of Oregon; August Dvorak, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Burton K. 
Farnsworth, Utah State Department of 
Education; Hugh Wood, University of 
Oregon; and Robert McConnell, Presi- 
dent, Central Washington College of 
Education. The program was arranged 
by Carl E. Aschenbrenner of Lewiston, 
Idaho, who is chairman of the Society. 
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Subject Index to Books for Intermedi- 
ate Grades. The American Library 
Association has just published an index 
to books for intermediate grades, by 
Eloise Rue. The book was prepared 
after a study of learning units actually 
taught in schools. It indexes about 
12,000 carefully chosen books (both 
trade and text) under about 3,000 
topics commonly found in the curric- 
ulum of intermediate grades. For each 
entry the grade and the nature of the 
material is given. The books of supe- 
rior quality are also indicated. 
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Elementary Textbook List. The Cur- 
riculum Laboratory of the State Nor- 
mal School at Oswego, New York, re- 
cently issued a mimeographed bulletin 
containing a list of elementary school 
textbooks classified according to sub- 
ject matter fields. The entries were 
secured directly from the publishers, 
and where the books were available in 
the laboratory, they were checked 
against the publisher’s lists. Textbook 
catalogs were also used when informa- 
tion sent by the publishers was incom- 
plete. 





SCHOOL-COMMUNITY COOPERATION AND THE TEACHER 


By JOHN B. WHITELAW 
State Normal School, Brockport, New York 


gn PROGRESS of thinking and prac- 
tice in the field of school-community 
organization appears to be the out- 
standing educational development of 
the past five years. Continued ad- 
vance now depends primarily upon in- 
terpretation. Under the sustained 
forcing of social confusion, the em- 
bryonic ideas and anticipations of 1935 
have come to surprisingly rapid realiza- 
tion. From the nursery school through 
the junior college, school-community 
cooperation, which five years ago was 
in a state of modest haziness, is now 
the focus for the genuine interest of 
practical schoolmen. 

The teacher in the average class- 
room is, of course, the key factor con- 
tributing to the success of school-com- 
munity cooperation. The major prob- 
lem in this field today is that of inter- 
preting the principles and procedures 
of school-community planning in 
terms that are meaningful and accept- 
able to the teacher in the average 
school. In fact, it would seem that 
this is where there is an even chance 
of spanning the gap between democ- 
racy as a social ideal and democracy 
as economic reality. 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS 


Three basic assumptions that require 
interpretation provide the core of the 
philosophy of school-community or- 
ganization. The first assumption con- 
cerns the definition of the function 
of the school in the community. The 
function of the school is to raise ap- 
preciably the standard of living in its 
community. This assumption forms 
the basis for curriculum organization, 


for the administrative policy of the 
school, for the development of school- 
home relations. It means that the cur- 
riculum in each school will be adapted 
to the particular needs of its commu- 
nity, and that from the beginning of 
the elementary school to the end of 
the educational ladder a direct attempt 
will be nade to attain desirable stand- 
ards for community life. 

The second assumption concerns the 
individual pupil. The fundamental 
objective of the school is to guide each 
individual into the type of lifework 
in which he shows the greatest promise 
of happy adjustment and success. The 
well-adjusted individual is one whose 
interests and abilities tend to coincide. 
The school exists to achieve for each 
individual such a development of his 
interests and training of his abilities 
that there will be a maximum oppor- 
tunity for this coincidence of interest 
and ability to be realized. Satisfying 
lifework we accept as a foundation 
adjustment for effective living. Place- 
ment in work is accepted as the normal 
terminal function of schooling. 

The third assumption concerns the 
teacher’s attitude toward his own 
work. If the foregoing assumptions 
are accepted, and if we understand real- 
istically what is involved in the edu- 
cation of the whole child, we see that 
education is the most comprehensive 
form of social work. Those attributes 
that are considered to be of greatest 
importance in a trained social worker 
are now recognized as the most im- 
portant qualities in a teacher. Train- 
ing for teaching and training for social 
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work are, it is encouraging to note, 
tending to show an increasing degree 
of similarity. 


Basic Facts REQUIRED 


There are three main jobs of fact 
gathering to be done. They lead re- 
spectively to: 1. understanding the 
community; 2. understanding the 
school; 3. understanding individual 
pupils. 

It is well to note here certain re- 
current stumbling blocks in this type 
of fact finding. The mistake most 
common in making community studies 
is to attempt to cover more than the 
members of the school staff can do 
with interest and reasonable effort— 
for what is most needed is enthusiasm 
in the undertaking. The mistake most 
common in making a self-survey of the 
school is in getting bogged down in 
the minutiae of the curriculum, when 
this should be conceived of as a con- 
tinuous, never-ending piece of work. 
The mistake most common in making 
provisions for understanding the indi- 
vidual is to frustrate the teacher at 
the outset by an array of check items 
and record forms, when a very good 
beginning can be made with Manila 
filing folders and plain paper. 

Interpretation, as it is applied to 
these fact-gathering procedures, is 
concerned primarily with convincing 
teachers of the worth-whileness of the 
undertaking, and with making proce- 
dures so simple and clear that the 
value of the effort will be manifest. 

In all aspects of school-community 
organization it must not be forgotten 
that while the facts gathered and ar- 
rayed are important, the really sig- 
nificant aspect of the whole matter is 
the growth that takes place on the 
part of each teacher. The following 
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are brief outlines of the facts that 
have appeared to be significant in a 
community studied. 

Facts about the community. The 
following are the items of informa- 
tion that are useful and necessary for 
a satisfactory estimate of the commu- 
nity by the school personnel. They 
would, of course, be collected through 
a division of labor among the members 
of the staff, and in many instances 
would be secured through the assist- 
ance of the school children in or out 
of school hours. 

The school community is defined 
as the area in which are the homes of 
the children who attend the school. 
The concentric circles spreading out 
from the school as a center take in a 
community area that will depend upon 
the particular relationship between the 
school and community. 

The following ten categories pro- 
vide the basic framework for signifi- 
cant information about the commu- 
nity: 

1. Evolution of the community, and 
its present ecology: a history of the 
development of the community, and 
a description of the present environ- 
ment. 

2. Population: nationalities; age dis- 
tributions; mobility. 

3. Economic security: occupations; 
employment situation. 

4. Housing: types; economic sta- 
tus of tenure. 

5. The family: family size; in- 
come; adjustment. 

6. Health: density of population; 
infant mortality; incidence of disease. 

7. Social adjustment: relation of so- 
cial agencies to this community; de- 
linquency; crime. 

8. Leisure: facilities; leisure time ac- 
tivities of members of the community. 
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9. Religion: religious activities and 
the extent to which organized religion 
is supported in the community. 

10. Education: schools in the com- 
munity; other agencies primarily for 
education. 

Self-survey of the school. General 
conditions in the community are usu- 
ally reflected in the school itself. It is 
revealing, however, to members of the 
staff to see the school as a whole and 
thereby to have a valid appreciation 
of needs and the broad steps in plan- 
ning required to meet these needs. As 
in the previous outline, the following 
twenty items are those that have ap- 
peared from experience to be useful 
and significant: 

1. The school plant. 

2. The teaching staff: years of 
teaching experience; years in this 
school; professional training; salary 
schedule. 

3. Population of the school for the 
last ten years: trends in enrollment; 
trends in nationality distribution. 

4. Pupil-teacher ratio: trends; com- 
parison with other schools. 

5. Median I. Q. or E. Q. for this 
school compared to others. 

6. Attendance: average daily at- 
tendance trends and comparison with 
other schools. 

7. Basis for pupil promotion; clas- 
sification procedures. 

8. Health in the school: provisions 
for hygienic care and supervision; 
prevalent causes of ill-health. 

9. Physical and health education 
program throughout the school. 

10. Work in the classroom: case 
studies of classroom activities; samples 
of schedules and units of work. 


11. Extracurricular activities in the 
school. 
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12. Socialization of the educative 
process within the school; pupil par- 
ticipation in running the school; use 
of community resources. 

13. Provisions for educational and 
vocational guidance. 

14. The probable educational and 
vocational futures of the pupils. (This 
depends upon follow-up studies over a 
relatively long period of time. One 
of the most needed types of educa- 
tional research.) 

15. Provisions for home-school rela- 
tions. 

16. The work of special school-com- 
munity contact workers, such as vis- 
iting teachers. 

17. The extent of maladjustment 
evident among the children in this 
school: mental deficiency; mental and 
emotional maladjustment; physiolog- 
ical handicaps; truancy; delinquency. 

18. Agencies actively cooperating 
with this school. 

19. The outstanding problems of 
this school as seen by the principal. 

20. The outstanding problems of 
this school as seen by the superintend- 
ent of the school system. 

Case studies of a sampling of the 
children. Case studies humanize in- 
formation and make it meaningful for 
those who wish to apply it; they give 
us vital pictures of total situations. 

If a valid sampling of the school 
enrollment is taken, case studies of 
these pupils will provide the stimulus 
for action in a way that statistically 
arrayed facts never can. 

Information for the case studies may 
be derived from six sources: the stu- 
dent’s schoolwork record in the office; 
the student’s health record card in the 
office; a visit to the child’s home; 
Opinions secured from the child’s 
teacher, apart from notations on the 
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regular cumulative record; an inter- 
view with the child; the local social 
work clearinghouse. Information se- 
cured from these six sources will give 
a living description of the pupil as he 
is a representative sampling of pupils 
in the school. The following topical 
headings are suggested for the organ- 
ization of the case study: 

1. Home background: nationality 
background; type of dwelling; size of 
family; occupations; leisure time in- 
terests of the family; religious inter- 
ests; health of members of the family; 
sleeping accommodations; sanitary fa- 
cilities; yard; mobility of family 
during past two years; last two resi- 
dences of family; relations between 
home and the school; parents’ plans for 
their child; promotion of education in 
the home. 

2. Health: extent to which this 
child deviates from normal; recom- 
mendations that have been made; fol- 
low-up corrections made or in prog- 
ress. 

3. Schoolwork: appraisal of child’s 
intelligence; estimate of scholastic per- 
formance in different fields in terms 
of average, above or below average; 
summary of teacher’s supplementary 
estimates which include estimates of 
child’s intelligence, physical health, 
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mental health, social adjustment, char- 
acter, outstanding abilities, outstand- 
ing disabilities. 

4. Interview with pupil: in which 
the child’s interests and abilities are 
explored; ambitions regarding school 
and work; out-of-school interests and 
activities. 

5. Contacts of family with social 
agencies: a listing of the social agen- 
cies, with account of extent and na- 
ture of family’s contacts under each 
agency. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing has been an attempt 
to present the essential elements in the 
first steps toward school-community 
organization in an average school sit- 
uation. The final and most important 
step is in deciding upon a long-term 
program of action. This tends to de- 
velop in the process of thinking 


through the basic assumptions and 
comprehending the basic facts. 

Each school must embark upon its 
own program in terms of its own par- 


ticular situation. And it should be 
kept well in mind that the principal 
use of such an initial approach, as 
outlined above, will not be in the facts 
it may produce, but rather in the qual- 
ity of thinking it engenders. 
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THE CONCEPT OF NEED AND THE CURRICULUM 


By J. S. KOUNIN 
College of Education, University of Illinois 


Swen CURRENT curriculum theory 
and practice utilizes the concept of 
need in promoting more effective ex- 
periences, it is necessary to examine 
what is meant by the term in such 
usage. There have been at least three 
different uses of the concept of need 
in education. The three meanings 
of the term may be summarized as: 
(1) What is good for the child. (2) 
What the child ought to do. (3) 
What the child wants. The first type 
of need deals with such factors as a 
child’s need for glasses, for beneficial 
food, for certain experiences, etc. The 
adult knows that these things are 
“good for” the child. Included under 
the second meaning of need are a 
child’s need for socially accepted man- 
ners, for use of correct English, and 
similarly adult-defined requirements. 
The child may experience no desire for 
such activities, may not even agree 
with their advisability. However, be- 
cause he “knows better,” the adult 
decides that the child “needs” certain 
information, skills, and attitudes in 
order to adjust to society. This con- 
cept of need is characteristic of the 
parent who says that his child “needs 
a good spanking.” Psychologists and 
educators have more adequate bases 
upon which to advocate certain activi- 
ties which the child ought to do. The 
conceptual analysis of the meaning of 
“need,” however, is no different from 
that of the disciplinary parent. 

From the psychological point of 
view the concept of need as what the 
child wants offers greatest motiva- 
tional possibilities. How this mean- 
ing of need has been experimentally 


studied, especially by Lewin! and his 
students, may be illustrated as fol- 
lows: An individual is presented with 
a series of tasks of a relatively simple 
nature, each requiring a few minutes 
for completion. Half of these tasks 
are interrupted and half of them are 
completed. When the subject is asked 
to recall the tasks he did, it is found 
that the interrupted activities are re- 
called with greater frequency than 
are the completed tasks. Other experi- 
ments indicate that individuals resume 
tasks which have been interrupted 
more frequently than they resume 
activities which have been completed. 
These phenomena have been explained 
by postulating a tension in the indi- 
vidual corresponding to a need. This 
tension is characterized by a tendency 
toward resolution, resulting in satisfac- 
tion of need. Should an activity for 
which a goal of completion has been 
created be completed, and the need 
satisfied, the coexisting tension is re- 
solved. When, however, the activity 
is interrupted, the need and coexisting 
tension remains. Two indices of this 
unresolved tension are: (a) higher fre- 
quency of recall of uncompleted ac- 
tivities, (b) greater tendency toward 
resumption of uncompleted activities. 

A need, then, is a state of tension 
in the person. There are different di- 
mensions of such tensions. Tensions 
may be temporary or relatively perma- 
nent, specific or diffuse, peripheral and 
unimportant to the individual, or cen- 
tral and important. There is a rela- 


1Lewin, K. A. Dynamic Theory of Personal- 
ity: Selected Papers. Trans. by Donald K. 
Adams and Karl E. Zener. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1935. pp. ix + 286. 
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tively low degree of emotional in- 
volvement with peripheral tensions. 
They are comparatively “public” — 
i. e., the individual will express such 
needs to others. Thus, a high-school 
student will readily express a desire 
for a car, for a high-school diploma, 
for a book, etc. The majority of 
studies of the interests of adolescents 
have dealt with such relatively pe- 
ripheral needs. 

Other tensions or needs are more 
central to the individual, in the sense 
of being more highly emotionally in- 
volved. These needs are more impor- 
tant to the individual; they have more 
influence upon his behavior; and ex- 
tend into more areas of his living. 
They are more “private”—i. e., the 
individual is less inclined to express 
such needs to others. Tensions relating 
to the needs for security, for affection, 
attainment of selfhood, belonging to a 
group, fall into this category. These 
are usually referred to as the general 
personality-emotional needs of indi- 
viduals. Even more central tensions 
have been postulated by the psycho- 
analysts, who speak of the unconscious 
needs—those which are so private and 
central that the individual may not 
admit their existence to himself. It 
is not necessary to postulate an uncon- 
scious mind to explain these tensions. 
They might be more aptly described 
as those tensions of which the indi- 
vidual himself is incompletely unaware 
—that is, that he does not realize the 
extent to which such needs actually 
influence his behavior. 


By the time students enter secondary 
school considerable differentiation of 
needs has developed. There is also a 
great variation with respect to the rela- 
tive peripherality and centrality of 


these needs. What is an important 
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need for one individual may be rela- 
tively unimportant for another. The 
greatest amount of variability is found 
in the content of the peripheral needs 
and interests of adolescents. Among 
the central needs, however, there is 
more universality. That is, in dealing 
with the most basic personality needs 
one finds similar tensions among wide- 
ly different individuals. 

For the secondary school curricu- 
lum builder, this concept of needs gives 
rise to two categories of problems: 
(1) those related to the satisfaction 
and meeting of needs, and (2) those 
related to the creation of needs. That 
is, how can a teacher create tensions 
to do certain things? Is it possible to 
revise the curriculum so that those 
activities which society and educators 
regard as important for the pupil to 
accomplish (the “ought to do” con- 
cept of need) can be related to what 
the pupil wants (the tension concept 
of need) ? 

The satisfaction of needs has imme- 
diate implications of a mental health 
nature. The mental hygiene prob- 
lem of resolving and controlling emo- 
tional tensions, important as it is in 
itself, is not to be disregarded even in 
the matter of creating needs related 
to school activities. Experimental evi- 
dence indicates that the existence of 
diffuse tension resulting from the lack 
of satisfaction and definition of per- 
sonality needs prevents the creation of 
a specific tension necessary to directly 
motivate an activity. The first step 
in the creation of needs for school 
activities involves preparing the indi- 
vidual for the creation of a specific 
tension either by eliminating or re- 
stricting the effects of diffuse emo- 
tional tensions not directly related to 
the need. For example, the pupil who 
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has not satisfied his need to belong to 
the school group and to be accepted by 
his classmates is not as likely to have 
as strong a tension in the direction 
of undertaking school activities as is 
the pupil whose need to belong to 
the group is satisfied. 

One principle of creating needs is 
to base curricular experiences upon the 
already existing interests of adolescents. 
As has been noted, those interests re- 
vealed by questionnaire techniques and 
interviews are the more “public” and 
peripheral tensions of the person. As 
such, these tensions are easily dis- 
charged and possess less importance and 
permanency as motivating forces. To 
be effective, these tensions should be 
made more central to the person, less 
easily dischargeable, and therefore more 
permanent as motivating factors in 
school activities. 

The technique of teaching science 
employed by Goodson? of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois High School is an 
excellent example of a method of mak- 
ing peripheral interests more central. 
Peripheral tensions were created or re- 
aroused by means of visual aids, read- 
ing material, and excursions into the 
environment, stimulating pupils to 
raise questions about the experiences. 
In the usual teaching procedure, the 
teacher would answer the questions, 
resolving the tension, satisfying the 
peripheral need, and removing the mo- 
tivating force. By not giving direct 
answers to the questions, Goodson 
sustains the tension and by requiring 
the pupil to transform his question 
into a problem which requires solution, 
he makes the tension stronger and more 
central thus increasing its permanency 
as a motivating force. It becomes a 


2Goodson, 


Max R. ‘The Improvement of 
-— Thinking,’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, November, 1939, 615-24. 
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pupil’s problem; that is, he becomes 
more personally involved in finding a 
solution. This constructs a situation of 
thinking in a purposeful context, and 
is further utilized to develop improve- 
ment in thinking. With adaptations 
to the particular situation, such tech- 
niques of creating and centralizing 
tensions can be applied to other sub- 
jects in the curriculum as well. 

A related method of creating needs 
is to embed activities in already ex- 
isting more central needs. Because in 
adolescence there exists a high degree 
of differentiation of needs and of varia- 
tions in their centrality and peripheral- 
ity, it is probably impossible to design 
a curriculum which will meet the 
needs of all adolescents in dissimilar 
environments. It is feasible, how- 
ever, to derive certain generalized ten- 
sions from the psychological situation 
of the majority of adolescents in our 
culture. Because our culture has not 
precisely delineated the transition from 
childhood to adulthood there is a lack 
of clear definition of adolescents’ status 
in society, since in some respects they 
are regarded as children, whereas in 
other areas they are treated as adults. 
This situation produces tensions relat- 
ing to the attaining of independence 
which conflicts with the fact that 
adolescents are dependent upon their 
parents. Tensions related to defining 
their future status—i. e., vocation, and 
those related to home and parents, also 
frequently result. 

Assuming such central tensions to 
exist among the majority of adoles- 
cents, one might proceed to develop 
curricular experiences which would di- 
rect these tensions by indicating possi- 
ble goals which would satisfy such 
needs. Further, needs for certain 
school activities may be created by 
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embedding such activities in these al- 
ready existing need systems, thus di- 
recting tensions already available into 
proper activity channels. 

Home tensions may be utilized for 
school content activities by developing 
subject areas which will help the adol- 
escent to clarify and define his home 
tensions. Instead of being based upon 
types of literature, literature courses 
may be based upon readings which deal 
with home situations of adolescents. 
In the first place the embedding of 
subject materials in already existing 
needs may be expected to create spe- 
cific needs and thus intensify direct 
motivation for the school subjects. In 
the second place, by defining and 
structuring the home situation for the 
adolescent such a procedure would 
tend to restrict the diffusion toward a 
significant resolution of home tensions 
by indicating methods of dealing con- 


structively with family attitudes and 


affairs. (An indirect method—i. e., 
reading about family situations, dis- 
cussing family problems of other hypo- 
thetical individuals, might be war- 
ranted in the teacher’s dealing with 
such tensions. These tensions are usu- 
ally emotionally tinged, and are “pri- 
vate” to the individual. As such, the 
adolescent is likely to be very sensitive 
to any public and classroom airing of 
his problems. ) 

Vocational courses and guidance 
work are being employed by many sec- 
ondary schools. It might be pointed 
out that the presence of a vocational 
need can be utilized considerably more 
in other phases of the curriculum 
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also. Many subjects now advocated as 
“content” material could be related to 
these vocational tensions. In social 
studies, for example, communities, so- 
cial forces, etc., can be incorporated 
into the experience of the adolescent 
by embedding them in the already ex- 
isting vocational tension. Instead of 
approaching social studies units from 
the viewpoint of knowledges, infor- 
mations, sociological-political-economic 
abstractions, one could cover the same 
content by starting with the needs of 
the pupils. These needs give rise to 
such questions or problems as ““What 
can I find out about social, political, 
economic factors which would assist 
me in planning a future and finding 
a place for myself in this society?” 
Subjects not even “logically” related 
to vocational affairs might create pu- 
pil needs by utilizing this vocational 
tension. Some teachers have based 
various units on this principle of uti- 
lizing existent tensions by such proce- 
dures as having pupils interview au- 
thorities about certain vocations and 
reporting these interviews, orally or 
written, to others. This places a unit 
in a context of purposeful activity 
based directly on the needs of adoles- 
cents. 

It is obvious that much effective 
teaching has employed the principles 
herein discussed. In presenting a sys- 
tematic approach to concept of need 
as a motivating force, the hope has 
been that a direction has been indicated 
for present and future research in re- 
lated curriculum problems. 





FUNCTIONAL SCIENCE FOR GRADE ELEVEN 


By EDWARD L. LONG 
Yonkers High School, Yonkers, New York 


yn course for eleventh grade sci- 
ence described here was designed to 
provide material suited to the needs of 
those pupils who do not plan to go to 
college. No attempt is made to cover 
all of the items in the following out- 
line. It is not intended as a syllabus, 
but is offered to serve as material from 
which problem situations may be 
drawn. 

Unit I. Keeping the Home Warm 
and Comfortable. This unit includes 
a study of the methods of home heat- 
ing in use in the homes occupied by 
the pupils of the class and a compari- 
son of these methods with those of 
earlier days. The methods of transfer- 
ring heat by conduction, connection, 
and radiation with reference to their 
practical applications to heating sys- 
tems are considered. The effect of 
home heating on the humidity of the 
air and a consideration of humidity 
with respect to health and comfort is 
also studied. The problem then of 
what can be done to condition air 
leads naturally to a study of the meth- 
ods and devices used in the home for 
this purpose. The larger installations, 
such as used for stores and theatres, 
can be considered by some of the pu- 
pils who have ability and interest to 
do so. 


A study of the origin or manufac- 
ture of fuels and their methods of use, 
of the apparatus for automatic control 
of fuel-burning devices, of systems for 
hot water supply, and of methods of 
insulating homes are subjects also in- 


cluded. 


Unit II. Machines in the Home. 
This is introduced by a study of the 


vacuum cleaner. A machine from a 
home is brought into class and the 
question asked: “Will this vacuum 
work better if it is cleaned and oiled?” 
The first condition of the machine is 
determined by removing the bag and 
in its place putting a plate with an 
opening connected to a water manom- 
eter, and the machine is then taken 
apart, cleaned, oiled, put back together, 
and again tested. During the servic- 
ing, the construction and theory of 
the vacuum cleaner is studied. At- 
mospheric pressure and methods of 
measuring it, together with some ele- 
mentary considerations with respect to 
electrical circuits, also enter here. 

The pupils then list the other labor- 
saving devices or machines in their 
homes, from egg beaters to delivery 
elevators. One group has made a five- 
foot working model of the dumb- 
waiter to illustrate the mechanical 
principles involved. The principle of 
work and the concept of efficiency are 
involved here. 

Unit III. Measuring What We Buy. 
This unit considers some of the sim- 
ple methods of measuring consumer 
goods. Samples of household ammonia 
are brought in and titrated to illus- 
trate the methods of comparing val- 
ues. The meters for water, gas, and 
electricity are considered: how each 
works, how to read each, how to com- 
pute costs from readings, etc. The 
adjustment of gas and oil burners and 
a consideration of the methods of 
measuring fuel values provide further 
material for study. 

Unit IV. Dangers and Cautions. 
This problem is introduced by the 
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question of how soon can one stop an 
automobile. A committee of two boys 
constructed a model of an automobile 
footboard with brake pedal and accel- 
erator. One of the girls provided a 
small beanbag. By dropping this bag 
from different heights and having the 
pupils try to intercept it before it 
strikes the brake pedal it is possible to 
measure the time of reaction of each 
pupil and learn how long it takes him 
to move his foot from the accelerator 
to the brake pedal. Each pupil then, 
using different driving speeds, figures 
out how far his car would go before 
it begins to stop. 

The mechanics of braking systems 
is then studied. This permits a re- 
view, Or in some cases an introduction 
to, the principles of simple machines 
and hydraulics. The total times needed 
to stop a car using representative driv- 
ing speeds and the distances it travels 
in these times are found. Figures 
given by auto and brake band manu- 
facturers are used. This experience is 
a startling revelation to many and em- 
phasizes the need for greater driving 
care. 

A consideration ot accidents caused 
by leaving toys on stairs, knowledge 
needed for proper care and operation 
of gas ranges and electrical equipment 
and other phases of safety are also 
studied. Larger problems of safety in 
auto traffic control, railroad and in- 
dustrial problems are introduced, and 
interested groups are encouraged to 
investigate and show how the applica- 
tions of scientific principles of study 
reduce accidents in these fields. 

The dangers of carbon monoxide, 
the proper storage of matches, the pro- 
tection purposes of electrical fuses, the 
prevention of fire, and the methods of 
fire fighting are also studied. 
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Unit V. Building, Upkeep, and Re- 
pair. An attempt is made here to pro- 
vide instruction in those duties which 
owners are required to perform in the 
ordinary business of operating a home. 
The construction of water faucets is 
studied with the purpose of learning 
how to change the washers. The lo- 
cation and use of valves in the water 
system, the gas line, and fuses in the 
electrical circuits are considered. The 
mixing and use of cement and plaster 
of Paris etc., for patching; the kinds 
and uses of various paints, enamels, 
and varnishes are subjects which are 
included. 

This unit leads to a study of house 
design and the relative merits of com- 
mon building materials, their source, 
method of manufacture, and charac- 
teristics. 

Unit VI. Keeping Clean—Bleach- 
ing. A demonstration to show the 
making of soap of waste kitchen fat 
serves as an introduction here. The 
testing of soap, the use of lye (and 
commercial products composed of lye), 
household ammonia, water softeners, 
and cleansers are studied. Window 
washing, and silver polishing, the care 
of porcelain, tile, and woodwork all 
come under this unit. The problem of 
hard water and the effect of boiler 
scale on the heating system are also 
studied. 

Unit VII. Chemistry of Common 
Things. The production and use of 
aluminum, brass, silver, silver substi- 
tutes, such as stainless steel, iron and 
steel, tin cans, lead, and common al- 
loys, ceramics, salt, plastics, foods, 
paper, rubber, flavoring and extracts, 
matches, fuels, cosmetics, jewelry, and 
many other items illustrate the op- 
portunities for interesting investiga- 
tion here. 
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Unit VIII. Recreation — Hobbies. 
The application of science to particular 
hobbies is studied. First, the various 
hobbies are introduced—both those 
followed by class members and others 
which are popular. Second, the rela- 
tion of the principles, devices, and 
methods of science to the particular 
hobby is studied in order to show how 
increased knowledge will give increased 
enjoyment. The camera is made the 
basis of more extended study than 
most of the other hobbies, both be- 
cause of its popularity and because it 
shows clearly how scientific principles 
help in better work. The physical 
basis of music and the construction of 
musical instruments belongs here. The 
applications of scientific knowledge to 
gardening, etc., the study of telescope 
making, the theory of amateur radio, 
the construction of model airplanes, 
and elementary aviation theory are 
listed for those with special interest 
in these things. 

Unit IX. Health or the Medicine 
Cabinet and How to Avoid Using It. 
The household medicine cabinet of the 
past and present are compared. The 
effect of the diet on health is men- 
tioned briefly. Some of the uses mod- 
ern doctors make of scientific aids are 
considered. The use of X-rays under 
competent doctors is described. Pupils 
know, when this unit is completed, 
that cancer can be treated and perhaps 
cured if found soon enough. The 
method of administering this course 
is illustrated well by a consideration 
of the way this topic of X-rays is 
handled. An X-ray tube is set up in 
class and a picture taken of a girl’s 
purse. This negative is turned over 
for development to the committee 
working on photography. The nega- 
tive is then projected for class exam- 
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ination by the committee in charge 
of the projection apparatus. 

Radium and its uses is also men- 
tioned, and at this time one of the 
pupils who is interested in biographies 
of scientists reports on Madame Curie. 

The chemists’ work in control of 
food products to protect the health of 
the community, the achievements of 
modern science in the study of vita- 
mins, as well as a study of the more 
easily understood elements of food, 
furnish sufficient material to make this 
unit one of the most popular. 

Unit X. Insects, Pests and Bacterial 
Control. The damage done by ter- 
mites to homes and the methods of 
their control are studied. The applica- 
tions of chemistry in the fight against 
insects, pasteurization methods, re- 
frigerators, thermos bottle, pressure 
cooking etc., offer many problem sit- 
uations. 

Unit XI. Textiles. The various 
kinds of textiles and their uses are 
studied. Simple tests to identify silk, 
rayon, cotton, and wool are shown. 
The newer fabrics made of plastics and 
glass are studied to show how science 
is changing the world. Rugs and lino- 
leum, as well as the special purpose 
floor coverings are considered. 

Unit XII. Electrical Appliances and 
Connections. This unit begins with 
the simple study of the front door bell. 
Each pupil connects a bell, battery, 
and push button to learn the circuit. 
Then more complicated circuits are 
taken in turn. These include fire- 
alarm connections where a bell may 
be rung by pushing any of three but- 
tons and the hall light circuit where 
a light may be turned on or off from 
either an upstairs or a downstairs 
switch. The use of the house lighting 
current to operate electrical toys is 
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shown, both to illustrate how to use 
it, and what precautions to follow. 
The repair of the cord on the toaster 
etc., is shown again, both to learn 
how, and to learn the precautions. A 
study of the simple circuits and care 
of radio sets is provided for those in- 
terested. 

Unit XIII. How We See. The 
measurement of illumination and its 
relation to proper lighting; the appli- 
cations of scientific aids to seeing, 
glasses, telescopes, and microscopes; the 
special use of color in the theatre for 
dramatic effects, as well as a study of 
why matching of colors is difficult 
under artificial light—these and similar 
items are studied in this unit. 

Unit XIV. Appreciation of Science. 
Here are grouped unclassified items, 
including such topics as a study of the 
scientific aspects of antarctic explora- 
tion; the use of photoelectric cells; 
modern plastics and their applications, 
etc. The purpose of this unit is kept 
in mind throughout all the work of 
the year and forms a unifying principle 
for all the studies. 

Purposely no reference has been 
made in the above description to the 
amount of time given to each unit. It 
has been found to vary with the needs 
and interest and abilities of each group. 
It was impossible to cover all of the 
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work completely. A new course in 
science for the twelfth year has been 
started, and while no attempt has been 
made to divide the work in these 
courses on the basis of old line sub- 
ject matter division, we do find that 
the physics type of problem appears 
more often in the eleventh, while the 
twelfth-year course lays greater em- 
phasis on those of subjects usually in- 
cluded under chemistry. 

All of the pupils taking this course 
are not of the low ability class. Some 
have elected the work because a lack 
of interest in the formal work has 
caused them to drop behind in their 
scholastic achievement. A wide di- 
vergence of abilities within this group 
presents a problem in itself. To meet 
this challenge a different technique of 
teaching is employed. Formal class- 
work has given way to more individ- 
ualized instruction concerned with 
practical learning situations. Class dis- 
cussions have been made of secondary 
importance, and are used only to unify 
the work of the various committees 
and individuals working on assigned 
problems. The experiences acquired 
in this course will be of practical use 
to each pupil as a member of the fam- 
ily group, a householder, and a citizen 
of the community. 


- 





CURRICULUM PLANNING THROUGH A CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


By FLORENCE M. GLEITZ 
Chairman, Instructional Policies Committee for Secondary Schools, York, Pennsylvania 


O.: OF A growing movement to- 
ward greater functionalism in second- 
ary education arise influences which 
give expression to diverse designs of 
curriculum revision. Revealing less 
frequently the tendency to utilize stere- 
otyped patterns of approach, the un- 
pretentious undertaking of the indi- 
vidual community may at times por- 
tray an observable degree of uniqueness 
in the planning of its own curriculum 
program. This uniqueness may con- 
sist not always in the introduction of 
startling innovations or in the forceful 
uprooting of traditional practice. It 
is more often revealed in the gradual, 
purposive rebuilding of the educational 


framework of the entire community 
in accordance with the determining 
factors in the local situation, on the 
basis of an acceptable educational phi- 


losophy. The present discussion is 
concerned with certain beginning ef- 
forts in a presumably continuous cur- 
riculum revision program in York, 
Pennsylvania, an urban community of 
approximately sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants. 

That certain forces, immediate and 
remote, may operate to engender a 
readiness to undertake new educational 
ventures is obviously recognized. In 
this case a readiness may have taken 
root in a virile activity program on 
the elementary level. However, the 
state of readiness had been growing 
and developing among local secondary 
groups under the impetus of a pressing 
obligation to meet new community 
needs of a changing youth and adult 
population. 


Recourse to small-scale experimen- 
tation with less highly specialized areas 
of study, the introduction of a special 
reading program, fragmentary efforts 
to integrate pupil experiences in two 
or more fields of study, and the in- 
auguration of a general pupil counsel- 
ing service exemplify various separate 
attempts over a period of a few years 
to change certain aspects of curricu- 
lum practice functionally, in order 
to meet new needs. Apparently, con- 
certed effort was necessary to give 
unity, purpose, and direction to these 
initial activities. Toward this end a 
general curriculum revision program 
was conceived. 

The initiatory action for the study 
of curriculum emanated from the of- 
fice of the superintendent of schools. 
The nature of the action, however, 
was democratically stimulative, not 
forcefully directive. In the fall of 
1939, following a general conference 
of an inclusively representative group 
of secondary teachers, supervisors and 
principals, twelve individuals, two ele- 
mentary teachers, and ten secondary 
teachers were selected to serve with the 
Chairman as a Committee on Instruc- 
tional Policies for Secondary Schools. 
The beginning effort in the local cur- 
riculum program for the first year re- 
volved about the activity of this group 
which presumably provided the leaven 
which was to have effected a diffusion 
of curriculum awareness throughout 
the school system. 

A long-range purpose of continuous 
functional readjustment was projected 
in the thinking of the group. How- 
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ever, the immediate purpose of the ac- 
tivity of the first year was to formu- 
late relevant policies and to propose 
a reasonably constructive course of 
action, based upon an acceptable edu- 
cational philosophy, a consideration of 
needs, and the relative feasibility of 
meeting these needs in the local situa- 
tion. 

The basic pattern of committee 
work was a democratically guided 
course of inquiry, involving all of the 
members of the group, successively, in 
the role of discussion leader or partici- 
pant. Monthly or semimonthly meet- 
ings were scheduled on school time. 
The program for discussion at the 
separate meetings was pre-planned 
around crucially important educational 
themes. Other informal, but pur- 
posively arranged, meetings and confer- 
ences involved teachers, officials, pu- 
A report 


pils, and lay individuals. 
of progress was informally submitted 
to the secondary teaching staff of the 


different high schools. The thinking 
of the Committee was supplemented 
by the judgment and voluntary sug- 
gestions of principals and teachers not 
members of the group. Consultatory 
service of a curriculum specialist was 
made available near the end of the 
year. 

The Instructional Policies Commit- 
tee preferred to assume the role of a 
creatively propulsive, representative 
service group rather than that of a 
central council determining and pre- 
scribing a code of educational theories. 
Contributory to the democratic func- 
tioning of committee purposes was the 
presence of an interested and stimu- 
lating official surveillance, and the 
complete absence of dictatory pressure 
or direction. 
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The task of the Committee during 
the first year consisted primarily of 
cooperative study and investigation 
with reference to certain major con- 
siderations: (1) current educational 
theories and the social scene, (2) the 
local community background, (3) 
youth problems, (4) the nature of the 
learning process, (5) the evolving cur- 
riculum. As an initial step, a survey 
of pertinent bibliographical sources of 
educational literature was undertaken. 
This effort yielded the nucleus of a 
cumulative educational library, which 
was made available for the study pur- 
poses of the group. 

Following the critical analysis and 
study of conflicting educational theo- 
ries, a general philosophy of education 
was formulated cooperatively for the 
guidance of group thinking. In brief, 
the following viewpoints were adopted 
as a frame of reference: education 
must be a dynamic, cooperative proc- 
ess implementing in a positive manner 
the democratic way of living. Organ- 
ized education should function for the 
improvement of community life. The 
efforts of all community agencies, con- 
cerned with the welfare and education 
of youth, should be coordinated pur- 
posefully for more effective function- 
ing. Education seeks the maximum 
development of the individual so that 
he may adequately participate in as- 
sisting the direction of social progress. 
The concept of learning includes the 
well-rounded growth of the whole in- 
dividual, not merely of his intellectual 
development. The aim is to make all 
learning vital at each level of the pu- 
pil’s advancement. The curriculum 
represents the whole of the learning 
activity in which the pupil participates 
under the guidance of the school. The 
improvement of instruction involves 
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the re-evaluation and revision of the 
curriculum in terms of the foregoing 
educational philosophy. 

Concurrently, beginning studies 
were undertaken by various members 
of the Committee (1) to ascertain the 
trend of educational procedure in se- 
lected schools with reference to spe- 
cific problems, (2) to investigate the 
educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities of local community agencies, 
and (3) to determine the nature of 
the local youth population, their pres- 
ent interests and probable future 
choices. The findings of these studies 
were subsequently incorporated into 
the yearly report which was distrib- 
uted to all teachers and principals. 

At the beginning of the current 
year the Instructional Policies Com- 
mittee formulated general purposes for 
the progressive advancement of the 


curriculum revision program. The ac- 
tivity of the members of this central 
group consisted primarily of informal 
small-scale experimentation in core 


curriculum activity, additional re- 
search, and the promotion of a plan, 
with authoritative bases, for the gen- 
eral evaluation of the present status 
of local curriculum practice on the 
secondary level. It is proposed that 
the self-evaluation process, involving 
a large number of participants, will 
eventuate in the gradual interpenetra- 
tion of purposive curriculum thinking 
and activity throughout the school sys- 
tem. 
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It is true that an organization of 
selected representative committees and 
councils, in vertical and horizontal 
arrangement, would be more effective 
in the study of curriculum problems 
from the standpoint of economy of 
time. However, such organization in 
the early stages of an activity might 
tend to stultify initiative in certain 
directions and result in general com- 
mittee dominance. The more demo- 
cratic approach was to delay formal 
organization and provide for the par- 
ticipation of teachers and others work- 
ing together in groups, creating their 
own various types of leadership. The 
coordination of the results of such ac- 
tivity can be effected democratically 
through the Instructional Policies 
group. 

The next steps in the program will 
involve a plan to establish a functional 
community approach with reference to 
educational problems; and a plan to 
stimulate the program of curriculum 
development through local summer 
workshop activity. Progress will de- 
pend upon the degree to which teachers 
can be stimulated to attack their prob- 
lems cooperatively — studying, plan- 
ning for informal experimentation, 
and evaluating results. Curriculum 
material may be subsequently devel- 
oped, not in advance, but on the basis 
of the records of successful experi- 
mental activity in the pupil-teacher 
learning situation. 





Short Articles 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


By J. Paul Leonard 


Executive Secretary, Society for Curriculum 
Study 


HE FOLLOWING discussions and ac- 
tions were taken at the meeting: 
Dean Peik reported on the activities 
of the Committee on In-Service and 
Pre-Service Training of Teachers. 
During the discussion the feeling was 
expressed that the plans of the original 
committee were of such a nature that 
if they were carried out work would 
be duplicated that had since been pub- 
lished. There was a feeling also that 
the personnel of the original commit- 
tee had been appointed to do this orig- 
inal job. At Dean Peik’s suggestion 
the Executive Committee voted to 
discharge the present committee, ask- 
ing that this committee propose rec- 
ommendations for plans of action for 
the Executive Committee, which it 
might take in continuing a study in 
the area of teacher education. Dean 
Peik indicated that his committee 
would meet the following day and pre- 
pare such a report to submit to the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Arndt reported on the activities 
of the Committee on Foreign Cultures, 
stating that all but one chapter was 
completed. Several suggestions were 
made by the Committee for improving 
certain chapters. Publication plans 
were discussed, and it was decided that 
the Executive Secretary should seek 
to enter into contract with D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company for publication 
of the volume on foreign culture, in- 
dicating that the manuscript would 


be ready about September 1. It was 
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thought desirable to hold this book for 
1941 copyright date. 

Edgar Dale and Dean McClusky 
appeared before the Committee with 
an outline of the major points on 
visual aids to be treated in the joint 
publication of the Society for Curric- 
ulum Study and the Department of 
Visual Instruction. This report grew 
out of a conference between the two 
earlier in the day. The general out- 
line was approved by the Executive 
Committee, and the Visual Aid Com- 
mittee was instructed to proceed to 
develop a detailed outline, which would 
be submitted to representative people 
and later to the Executive Committee 
for final approval. No further mem- 


bers to the Committee will be ap- 
pointed until the chairman requests 


such appointment. It was thought 
desirable by the Executive Committee 
that the emphasis in the yearbook 
should be upon the modern curriculum 
programs and the implications and use 
of visual materials in relation to these 
programs. 

Mr. W. H. Bristow reported on the 
Committee on Home and Family Life 
for the chairman, Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz. Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk was 
appointed to succeed Miss Edith Bader 
on the committee. Doctor Goody- 
koontz indicated that she expected the 
book to be ready for the press early 
in 1941. 

Dr. Karl Bigelow requested the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study to coop- 
erate in sponsoring a joint meeting on 
teacher education at the annual meet- 
ings on the American Association of 
School Administrators. The Execu- 
tive Committee took the following ac- 
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tion: (a) that we accept the invitation 
to join with other groups as a sponsor- 
ing organization; (b) that we agree 
to send representatives to the Saturday 
afternoon session of the joint confer- 
ence on teacher education; (c) that 
we send a representative to the teacher 
education dinner whenever it is held; 
(d) that we feel it is impossible to 
give up our Saturday afternoon ses- 
sion of the Society for Curriculum 
Study in view of the fact that we have 
only three sessions scheduled each year. 

Miss Helen Heffernan reported on 
the organization and activities of the 
Committee on Rural Education, indi- 
cating that the committee organization 
was worked out on a regional basis. 
She expressed the idea of the commit- 
tee as being “‘a feeling that environ- 
ment is a determining factor in cur- 
riculum development, and that the 
yearbook should stress the adaptation 
of the curriculum to the needs and 
interests of rural children.” The prog- 
ress of the committee was approved. 
Discussion was held as to ways for se- 
curing funds for promoting committee 
meetings and Miss Heffernan was au- 
thorized to proceed to explore the pos- 
sibilities for securing funds for financ- 
ing further study by the committee. 
A short report was given on “Build- 
ing America,” which was accepted 
by the Committee. 

William Wattenberg inquired con- 
cerning the desire of the Society for 
Curriculum Study to encourage affilia- 
tion with a group interested in promot- 
ing the idea of community studies. 
Since his group was meeting that aft- 
ernoon and had no definite proposal to 
present to the Executive Committee, 
the Committee voted to ask Mr. Wat- 
tenberg to submit a definite proposal 
from his organization. The Commit- 
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tee then agreed to act upon it by cor- 
respondence. 

Mr. Arthur Linden reported for 
Herbert Bruner on the Committee on 
Curriculum Laboratories and Work- 
shops. He gave a report on the ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the committee 
and also enlarged upon the report 
given at the curriculum meeting on 
Saturday. The progress of the com- 
mittee was approved and it was rec- 
ommended that Doctor Bruner con- 
sider mimeographing a brief report or 
making it available to the members of 
the Society through the CurricuLuM 
JourNnaL. At least it was thought 
well to ask Doctor Bruner to submit a 
summary and interpretation to the 
JourNaL. It was recommended that 
the word “workshop” be stricken from 
the title of the committee and the re- 
port. 

Mr. Hugh Wood appeared before the 
Committee to propose a yearbook on 
evaluation to be sponsored by the So- 
ciety. The Committee voted to take 
under consideration the suggestion, but 
to postpone work on such a report at 
this time due to the many publications 
now already in progress by the Society. 

Mr. Holland Roberts reported on 
his function as chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the Society to 
the Commission on Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Planning. He reported the 
results of the meeting the day before, 
held in Chicago. His report was ac- 
cepted and the Committee continued. 
He reported that the question consid- 
ered was “How can teachers trained 
in special fields contribute to a pro- 
gram of general education?” The 
Executive Secretary was instructed to 
write the chairman of the committee, 
John DeBoer, expressing the continued 
interest of the Society in serving in 
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an advisory capacity to the Commis- 
sion. 

Robert Koopman made a request 
regarding his Committee on Secondary 
Education. The following action was 
taken: (a) Dr. L. W. Kindred was 
added to the committee; (b) it was 
suggested that the principals of sec- 
ondary schools sending in reports not 
be added to the committee since the 
committee was already large enough, 
but that they be given recognition for 
their work by being called contrib- 
utors to the report; (c) the Commit- 
tee suggested that they could not act 
upon the matter of financing the re- 
port until they knew the cost involved, 
and requested Mr. Koopman to esti- 
mate the cost and present the request 
again to the Executive Committee 
when the report is ready. It will be 
acted upon by correspondence. 

Dr. Samuel Everett of Northwest- 
ern University was elected chairman 
of the Executive Committee. Dr. 
Edgar Draper of the University of 
Washington and Mr. Paul Misner, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Glencoe, IIli- 
nois, were elected members of the 
Executive Committee to replace Ralph 
Russell and Miss Prudence Cutright. 
The present Executive Committee is as 
follows: Samuel Everett (chairman), 
Northwestern University; Paul J. Mis- 
ner, Glencoe, Illinois; Edgar Draper, 
University of Washington; Doak S. 
Campbell, George Peabody College; 
H. L. Caswell, Columbia University; 
Helen Heffernan, California State 
Department of Education; J. Cecil 
Parker, Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction; J. Paul Leonard, 
Executive Secretary. 

J. Paul Leonard was re-elected Exec- 
utive Secretary for a term of two 
years. The report of the Auditing 
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Committee, appointed to audit the 
books of the Executive Secretary and 
the Editor of the CurricuLuM Jour- 
NAL, were read and approved. The 
committee approved the financial state- 
ments from the two offices. The pro- 
posed budget for 1940-41 was ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee. 

Dr. George Zook of the American 
Council on Education invited the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study to coop- 
erate with a number of other or- 
ganizations in a consideration of a 
study of the most pressing problems 
of secondary education. This group 
is to work with the American Council 
on Education in proposing problems 
for study. The Executive Committee 
accepted the invitation and asked the 
new chairman, Dr. Samuel Everett, to 
serve as representative of the Society 
until the appointment of a commit- 
tee made by the Executive Committee. 

The National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation requested the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study to approve Bill S. 2510 
—H. R. 6474, proposing the allocation 
of funds for the establishment and 
maintenance of kindergartens. The 
Executive Committee voted to decline 
to sign the resolution suggested, in- 
dicating that it is against the policy 
of the organization to sponsor such 
resolutions without having them re- 
ferred to the entire membership, and 
no opportunity existed at the St. Louis 
meeting to discuss this resolution prop- 
erly. 


The following program committee 
was appointed for next year: William 
B. Brown (chairman), Frank Jenkins, 


B. O. Smith, Will French. It was 
proposed that the Society for Curric- 
ulum Study consider the problem of 
working out a report on consumer ed- 
ucation. Since no proposal was in 
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definite form, the Society members 
making the proposal were to be in- 
structed to formulate a definite pro- 
posal and present it to the Executive 
Secretary for action by members of 
the Executive Committee. It was 
suggested that Hugh Wood be writ- 
ten a letter, expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the Executive Committee for 
his suggestions for extending the mem- 
bership of the Society. 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE CLASSROOM 


By Archie W. Troelstrup 


New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois 


WwW CAN WE do in the class- 
room or through teacher prac- 
tice, influence, and direction to increase 
the likelihood of youngsters to practice 
the democratic way of life? This is 
a challenge that society as a whole 
must attempt to meet. 

More and more the schools are ex- 
pected to assume the major responsi- 
bility for the attitudes and conduct 
of the students in the face of increas- 
ingly powerful negative forces en- 
countered in poverty and unemploy- 
ment, ill-health, movies, radio, and the 
press. This situation raises several 
questions: Have we placed too much 
responsibility for teaching democratic 
living on the social studies teacher? 
What phase of responsibility for teach- 
ing democracy should and can be han- 
dled by the classroom teachers? Can 
we obtain better results by enlisting 
the active support of the school and 
the community to accept the respon- 
sibility for organizing the school as a 
laboratory of democratic living? 

It seems desirable to concentrate on 
two shortages in the prevailing pat- 
terns of American life—shortages in 
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educational administrative leadership 
in democracy and in teacher personal- 
ity, training, experience, and social re- 
sponsibility. 

In suggesting possible solutions for 
these shortages, we might start from 
the top and work down. Classroom 
teachers will probably agree with me 
that we have two strikes on us before 
we begin to teach effective democracy. 
For example, it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to teach controversial issues 
in the classroom. In many schools it 
simply isn’t cricket to subject the 
propaganda of booming radio dema- 
gogues to analysis, to study the star- 
vation diets of relief families, to ana- 
lyze the cream content of local milk, 
or to inspect the plunder of political 
machines. The assumption is that our 
students are more apt to find the best 
answers to our social problems by ac- 
cidental and often uninformed discus- 
sions outside the school. This is noth- 
ing short of rank gambling with our 
democratic ideals. 

A little genuine encouragement 
from administrators would lead to 
more effective teaching of the demo- 
cratic way of life. Therefore, it 
seems wise to suggest that adminis- 
trators open the way for the teaching 
and effective practice of democratic 
ideals throughout the school system. 
This has been done, in a few schools, 
by organizing a permanent committee 
on school philosophy. This committee 
prepares a report setting forth the 
basic principles to be used throughout 
the whole system, after thorough dis- 
cussion and acceptance by the faculty, 
board of education, and the student 
body. A special committee on democ- 
racy in the school (faculty and per- 
haps students) can be organized for 
the purpose of putting the philosophy 
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into practice, to act as a clearing- 
house for faculty and students, to 
make recommendations and to contin- 
uously evaluate the program. Grad- 
ually, attitudes and appreciations which 
are appropriate to its underlying phi- 
losophy could be built up. If these 
principles are really democratic, the 
school must undertake to exemplify, 
in its organization and procedures, its 
concepts of democratic living. Then 
the classroom can be a place where 
pupils go, not merely to learn essential 
facts, but to carry on a way of life 
through experiences within the whole 
school system. 

Schools organized for more effective 
teaching and practice of democracy 
have paved the way for more demo- 
cratic experiences in classes by (1) the 
application of democratic principles to 
the making and execution of policies; 
(2) more effective means of develop- 
ing an informed teacher opinion re- 
garding her status in the community, 
both as a citizen and as a professional 
person; (3) developing devices by 
which the participation of teachers is 
extended beyond the method of dis- 
cussion and voting; (4) having edu- 
cational policies and administrative 
practices which will encourage broader 
social experiences for teachers, such as 
exchange teachers and students, ar- 
rangements for leaves of absence, re- 
duced teacher load, increased salaries, 
recognition of the value of participa- 
tion in non-teacher and non-school 
organizations; (5) allocation of au- 
thority, responsibility, and function 
among the interests involved: the pub- 
lic, the board of education, the execu- 
tive, the teachers, students and parents. 
One school, for example, is attempting 
to harmonize public school administra- 
tion with the spirit of democracy by 
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organizing a committee on pupil needs 
made up of students, principal, teach- 
ers, and the superintendent of schools. 
The practice of democratic principles 
at the top will have a wholesome 
effect on teaching the democratic way 
of life in all classrooms and other 
school organizations, providing teach- 
ers are willing and able to carry out 
the program. And this brings up the 
second shortage in effective teaching 
of democracy—the teacher. 

Is it not true that many of us do 
not have an understanding of Amer- 
ican culture particularly with respect 
to its reliance on the ideal of democ- 
racy as a pattern of human relation- 
ship? Is it not true that many of us, 
in trying to apply the democratic ideas 
to classroom procedures, have not seen, 
or have not wished to see, the implica- 
tions of these ideas for the social order 
as a whole? Is it not true that, too 


often, we speak glibly of the right and 
duty of citizens to work for and or- 
ganize to improve conditions, but we 
are unaware or uninterested in organiz- 
ing or joining actively in clubs, asso- 
ciations or political parties in order to 
carry out these obligations more ef- 


fectively? There seems to be some 
truth to the statement that the power 
teachers exercise in the schools can be 
no greater than the power they wield 
in society. In their own lives they 
must bridge the gap between school 
and society and play some part in the 
fashioning of those great common pur- 
poses which should bind the two to- 
gether. Is it not common practice to 
teach democracy in the abstract in 
spite of the knowledge that such teach- 
ing is about as effective as teaching 
swimming by correspondence? 

We should be grateful, however, 
for some progress in more effective 
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teacher guidance in the democratic 
way of living. In a few schools the 
opportunities for pupils to share are 
increasingly being extended to in- 
clude: (1) choosing of goals, the se- 
lection of experiences within the sub- 
jects of the curriculum that will 
contribute to those goals and the eval- 
uation of experiences; (2) pupil- 
teacher planning in determining con- 
tent, methods, sequence of units; (3) 
organizing school cooperatives and 
credit unions; (4) encouragement to 
join community and school civic- 
betterment movements; (5) joining 
political parties of their own choos- 
ing; (6) community surveys directed 
so as to overcome indifference to 


civic responsibilities; (7) experiences 
through which students and teachers 
participate in the daily life of the 
school and assume responsibility for 


their own conduct as citizens within 
the school and in the community; 
(8) provision for a social environment, 
in which the welfare and happiness 
of its members are promoted so that 
the individual can more nearly identify 
his own welfare and that of others 
with the general welfare of all. 

It seems to me that schools having 
an adequate philosophy of democracy, 
understood and accepted by faculty 
and students, are in a position to place 
responsibilities for carrying out the 
program on the shoulders of all the 
teachers. 

Social studies teachers, however, 
should assume leadership in this work. 
In some schools the social studies class- 
room has been directly responsible for 
stimulating the student body into ac- 
tion. In two schools, where the phi- 
losophy of democracy has been serious- 
ly discussed and generally accepted for 
the whole school, the ideas discussed 
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in the social studies classroom are 
usually brought to the attention of 
the student council. The student 
council has frequently acted on many 
of the classroom resolutions leading to 
(1) student control of study halls; 
(2) the calling of student and fac- 
ulty open forums for frank discussion 
of problems such as attitude in assem- 
blies, at school games, in private thea- 
tres, at class parties and dances; (3) 
forming a special committee made up 
of representatives from the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, local Chamber of Commerce, and 
the schools to solve the problem of 
petty thievery in the community; (4) 
discussion on the local bicycle ordi- 
nance, leading eventually to a meeting 
of the council with the police depart- 
ment and the village manager (the 
students were given the responsibility 
of writing an ordinance that can be 
understood and made effective); (5) 
organizing an all-school assembly com- 
mittee representing the faculty, ad- 
ministration, and students (the chair- 
man of the committee is a student) ; 
(6) organizing a school cooperative, 
a community cooperative, and a credit 
union; (7) community action based 
on school surveys of housing condi- 
tions, recreation and playground needs, 
poor lighting, and traffic problems. 
There seems to be no final answer 
to the problem of more effective teach- 
ing and guidance of students in the 
democratic way of living. The sug- 
gestion outlined implies that one ap- 
proach might be to (1) work out an 
adequate school philosophy acceptable 
to all concerned; (2) establish a com- 
mittee on democracy in the school to 
carry out the program and evaluate the 
experiences; (3) educate teachers and 
administrators so that all might better 
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understand American culture, espe- 
cially with respect to its reliance on 
the ideal of democracy as the pattern 
of human relationship; (4) encourage 
teachers to attain this understanding 
through facts plus experience in the 
democratic way of doing things, there- 
by living fuller and more satisfying 
lives as persons, and fulfilling the re- 
sponsibilities as citizens more intelli- 
gently. , 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY? 


By B. O. Smith 


University of Illinois 


HE PROGRAM of the annual meet- 

ing of the Society for Curriculum 
Study was centered around four points 
of discussion: (a) the characteristics 
of workshops and laboratories; (b) 
the way in which participation in cur- 
riculum reconstruction contributes to 
the development of teachers; (c) the 
initiation and development of state 
curriculum programs; and (d) out- 
standing instructional practices. 

The qualities of workshops, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Kenneth Heaton, are, 
for the most part, those that charac- 
terize problem-solving activities wher- 
ever found. It was pointed out that 
participants came to the workshops 
with specific interests and problems 
that have grown out of their experi- 
ences in school situations. The work- 
shop provides facilities and an expe- 
rienced staff for participants while 
they follow up their interests, define 
problems, and work out tentative so- 
lutions or plans. In course of his 
study, the participant works with 
groups and takes part in informal 
associations with others so as to broad- 


1The April, 1940, number of the Curriculum 


ae contains the papers by Kenneth L. 
featon, Ruth Henderson, and Frederick J. Weer- 
sing, to which reference is made in this report. 
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en his social background and extend 
his interests. 

After pointing out the phases of de- 
velopment through which curriculum 
laboratories have passed, Mr. E. B. 
Roberts discussed the place of labora- 
tories in a state program of curriculum 
development. From the standpoint of 
his discussion, a laboratory, serving a 
state school system, renders many 
services which a workshop may not 
afford, though there is nothing inherent 
in the latter that would prevent it 
from serving whatever functions the 
curriculum program required. In 
general the functions of a laboratory 
in a state-wide program are: (a) 
serves as a Clearinghouse, (b) pro- 
motes cooperative thinking and plan- 
ning, (c) makes materials accessible to 
people in the field, (d) encourages 
evaluation of instructional materials, 
and (e) promotes teacher-training pro- 
grams. 

The panel discussion of the papers 
revolved about two issues: first, wheth- 
er the qualities of a workshop were 
those which should characterize any 
good instructional program, and if so, 
why not assimilate the workshop idea 
in the professional preparation of 
teachers rather than develop it as an 
appendage; and, second, whether or 
not there is any significant difference 
between a workshop and a curriculum 
laboratory. 

With respect to the first question, it 
seems safe to say that the educational 
theory underlying the workshop was 
generally accepted as sound and some 
would therefore reconstruct teacher 
education along the lines of the work- 
shop idea or some modification of it. 
On the other hand, others seem to 
feel that the reconstruction of the pro- 
gram of teacher education need not 
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wipe out the workshop by completely 
absorbing it. At any rate, the funda- 
mental notion of a group of people 
working on their problems while en- 
joying the stimulation of all the fa- 
vorable conditions that can be pro- 
vided was accepted without question. 

As to the distinction between a 
workshop and a laboratory, little need 
be said. As was brought out in the 
discussion, the difference appears to 
be largely a matter of viewpoint. 
When materials and material services 
are thought of, some use the word 
laboratory. But when the educative 
process is the object of thought, and 
not merely the materials, the term 
workshop is used. In general the 
workshop idea has extended our vision 
of the services a curriculum laboratory 
can render. It has united the materials 


and services of a laboratory, on the 


one hand, and the best educational 
theory, on the other, in the common 
task of improving teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

The Saturday afternoon session was 
devoted to a discussion of the relation 
of curriculum development to in- 
service training of teachers. Miss Ruth 
Henderson’s discussion of this topic 
was based upon the returns from a 
questionnaire sent to teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents, college teach- 
ers, and others who were experienced 
in curriculum work. There are many 
questions about which teachers are in- 
creasingly concerned. We shall men- 
tion only some of these questions as 
brought out by Miss Henderson. Cur- 
riculum revision is making new modes 
of evaluation necessary. How, the 
teachers ask, can evaluation over a 
long period of time be done without 
involving burdensome record-keeping 
and other time-consuming devices? 
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With curriculum revision there comes 
the necessity of working with outside 
agencies. What, the teachers ask, are 
the better ways of working with such 
organized groups? Curriculum revi- 
sion also requires some experimentation 
by the teacher; it presupposes an ex- 
perimental attitude. How, the teach- 
ers ask, can the school administration 
be induced to provide security for 
teachers engaged in experimentation? 

Speaking on the same subject, Mr. 
F, J. Weersing presented the view that 
administrators are increasingly depend- 
ing upon programs of curriculum de- 
velopment to help teachers see edu- 
cation as the development of children 
in good habits of work, wholesome 
social attitudes, worthy intellectual in- 
terests, high ideals of personal con- 
duct, and sound life values. In order 
to achieve this end curriculum de- 
velopment must be carried on by the 
entire staff and not by a few select 
teachers who take all the responsibility. 

In the panel discussion which fol- 
lowed, it was assumed that curricu- 
lum reconstruction does facilitate the 
growth of those individuals who par- 
ticipate. The discussion, therefore, re- 
volved around certain questions and 
issues related to procedures by which 
the most extensive development of 
teachers could be had from curriculum 
improvement. Some of these ques- 
tions and issues were: (a) How can 
a hundred per cent of the teachers 
participate? (b) What is the best 
source of guidance and help for teach- 
ers? (c) What kinds of growth—in 
what directions—do teachers and ad- 
ministrators need? (d) Should one 
group of teachers work out something 
for another group to use? In general 
it was the consensus that the demo- 
cratic notion of curriculum develop- 
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ment requires that there be no dom- 
ination of teachers by those in higher 
authority no matter whether the au- 
thority stems from rank or from su- 
perior knowledge. 

Mr. Doak S. Campbell presided over 
a lively and stimulating panel discus- 
sion on the problems involved in ini- 
tiating and developing a state program 
of curriculum improvement. The 
major questions considered were as fol- 
lows: 1. How should a program of 
curriculum development be started? 
2. Should a state course of study be 
used? 3. How can teacher partici- 
pation be obtained in curriculum de- 
velopment programs? 4. How shall 
curriculum programs be evaluated? 

After full and free discussion the 
following guiding points seem to 
emerge: 1. State curriculum develop- 
ment programs, which have been start- 
ed by considering basic and funda- 
mental unsatisfactory conditions in ed- 
ucation, seem to offer considerable pos- 
sibilities for success. 2. States should not 
use definite, restrictive courses of study, 
but there is a need for a frame of ref- 
erence or curriculum guide within 
which the curriculum program may 
develop. 3. Plans for obtaining teacher 
participation, as discussed by the panel, 
were: (1) attacking common problems 
in cooperation with local school sys- 
tems; (2) having teachers submit units 
of work to the state office; and (3) 
working in curriculum workshops. 
4. Studying state problems, presenting 
our real problems to the lay public, 
and giving lay groups something to 
do—other than listen—were suggested 
as ways of obtaining lay participa- 
tion. 5. The point was stressed that 
evaluation is difficult; that it must 
include the whole school situation; 
and that we need to develop ways 
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and means for making better evalua- 
tions of curriculum work. 

At the annual luncheon a report on 
the various functions of the Society 
was made by Mr. J. Paul Leonard, 
executive secretary, and by chairmen 
of the various continuing committees. 
The latter includes committees on: 
the study of foreign cultures, regional 
conferences and meetings, home and 
family life, rural schools, and second- 
ary education. 


WORK CAMPS FOR AMERICA 
By Kenneth Holland 
Associate Director of the American Youth 
Commission 

HE WORK CAMP movement in the 

United States had a dramatic be- 
ginning on March 31, 1933, when 
Congress gave President Roosevelt the 
authority to establish the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps “. . . for the purpose 
of relieving the acute condition of 
widespread distress and unemployment 
now existing in the United States, and 
in order to provide for the restoration 
of the country’s depleted natural re- 
sources and the advancement of an 
orderly program of useful public 
works...” 

On April 7, 1933, the first young 
man was selected and enrolled for 
the CCC. Ten days later, on April 
17, the first camp was established in 
Luray, Virginia, and within three 
months about 250,000 young men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five, 25,000 war veterans, and 25,000 
experienced woodsmen had been placed 
in 1,468 camps scattered through ev- 
ery state in the Union. These camps 
were designed primarily to assist young 
unmarried men whose families needed 
relief. As a group the enrollees have 
had only about eight years of elemen- 
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tary school education and have had 
very little work experience before 
entering the CCC. 

Recently the National Youth Ad- 
ministration has developed about 600 
projects called resident centers which 
are in many ways similar to work 
camps. At the present time they house 
about 30,000 young men and young 
women between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five and provide four 
hours of work and four hours of re- 
lated training each weekday. Before 
coming to the resident centers the 
youth have completed an average of 
two years of high school. Thus the 


resident centers provide work-train- 
ing experience for a slightly different 
group of youth than do the CCC 
camps. 

Unlike our CCC camps and NYA 
resident centers in this country the 


systems of camps in Europe, which 
have been in existence since 1920, had 
a slower, less spectacular, and perhaps 
sounder, early development. Most of 
the camps in Europe were first estab- 
lished on an experimental basis during 
1919 and 1920 on a very small scale 
with the active support of college and 
university students. While camps for 
the unemployed grew out of these ex- 
periments, the camps for students have 
been continued every summer for the 
past fifteen years and have provided 
an important supplementary educa- 
tional experience. 

Convinced that work camp expe- 
rience in areas of social and economic 
tension would be beneficial for Amer- 
ican college and university youth, the 
American Friends Service Committee 
began organizing camps in 1934 and 
has conducted several such projects 
each summer for the past six years. 
Ten camps are planned for the sum- 
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mer of 1940 and should provide ac- 
commodations for about 400 college 
and university youth. The Progressive 
Education Association in cooperation 
with the American Friends Service 
Committee has organized several ex- 
perimental camps for high school stu- 
dents during recent summers. 

These work camps and resident cen- 
ters provide youth with experiences of 
definite value in preparing them for 
adult life, difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
In the first place the programs are 
work-centered—the young people re- 
ceive work experience. At the end 
of the day each young man or woman 
is faced with the reality of his own 
accomplishments, possibly for the first 
time in his life. Many are sharing a 
new experience by working in the out- 
of-doors in contact with the rugged 
forces of nature. This type of experi- 
ence during the movement westward 
would seem to have had a profound 
influence on the course of American 
life and William James, one of our 
greatest philosophers, has suggested 
that we should draft our youth, espe- 
cially our “gilded youth,” for this 
work service. James said that as a 
result young folk would return to 
their homes “‘better fathers and teach- 
ers of the following generation.” 

In the second place, the projects 
provide youth with the experience of 
group living. For the first time many 
are forced to take into consideration 
the feelings and interests of individ- 
uals quite different from themselves. 
They must of necessity contribute un- 
selfishly to the group life if they are 
to be accepted as members of the camp 
or resident center community. Thus 
they are provided with a socializing 
influence that is beneficial for all, 
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especially those from isolated rural 
areas. 

In the third place the young men 
and women go through an educational 
experience of an informal nature quite 
different from that which they have 
experienced in the established school 
systems. The manual labor is in itself 
a type of training. In camps and 
projects of this kind, especially if they 
are located in areas of social and eco- 
nomic tension, the knowledge of the 
participants is increased considerably 
by informal conversation with fellow 
campers and local residents. Firsthand 
information about sanitation, health, 
budgeting, preparation of meals and 
recreation is acquired by taking re- 


sponsibility for these phases of camp 
life. 


The trip to such a work camp, usu- 
ally a considerable distance from home, 
Field trips 


is in itself educational. 
to near-by industries or places of his- 
torical interest, a customary part of 
the camp activity program, also con- 
tribute to the process of orientation 
to a wider world. Frequently the 
younger generation gains an entirely 
new understanding of American folk- 
ways through contact with people 
from an entirely different background. 
The well-known report, “Issues of 
Secondary Education,” prepared by 
the Department of Secondary School 
Principals under the chairmanship of 
Thomas L. Briggs states that: “The 
secondary school ought not to be 
thought of as providing the sole means 
of education, nor even in every in- 
stance the best means of education, for 
boys and girls who have completed the 
work of the elementary grades.” 
The report goes on to point out 
that a very considerable proportion of 
the enrollment in secondary schools 
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since the depression “is comprised of 
pupils of a different type—boys and 
girls who are almost mature physical- 
ly, who are normal mentally in the 
sense that they are quite capable of 
holding their own with the ordinary 
adult, but who are unable or unwilling 
to deal successfully with continued 
study under the conditions which even 
the best secondary schools impose. The 
fact that many of these pupils would 
far rather be out of school at work 
than in school . . . makes their prob- 
lem the more difficult of solution . . .” 

Experience with work camps indi- 
cates that they are well adapted to the 
needs and interests of many of the 
boys and girls described in the Briggs 
report. But where are the secondary 
schools that will recognize the value 
of camps and develop them as a part 
of their educational programs? Where 
are the school administrators who will 
do some pioneering in education and 
develop a training program for their 
youth that will prepare them for the 
responsibilities of adult life? Where 
are the teachers who will abandon the 
complacent safety of the classroom 
and the textbook and go and live and 
work with the youth under conditions 
similar to real life? 

In order to promote work camps for 
students, to serve as a clearinghouse 
for ideas and make it possible for larger 
numbers of young men and women to 
participate in the work camps, an 
organization known as Work Camps 
for America has been established. Its 
national advisory committee is com- 
posed of Frank P. Graham, Clarence 
E. Pickett, Homer P. Rainey, Floyd 
W. Reeves, Eleanor Roosevelt, Doro- 
thy Thompson, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
and George F. Zook. While limited 
in resources at present, Work Camps 
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for America will help groups inter- 
ested in establishing camps, select sites, 
plan the programs, and secure admin- 
istrative personnel. 


. 
SURVEY OF STATE CURRICULUM 
PROGRAMS 
By Tom Byrd Van Brunt 
Graduate Assistant, Curriculum Laboratory, 
University of Florida 

UST WHAT elements go to make up 
J the typical state program for cur- 
riculum improvement? In an attempt 
to find an answer to this question, 
questionnaires were sent to the State 
Departments of Education of the 
forty-eight states and the District of 
Columbia in December, 1939. Every 
state responded to these requests for 
information. 

The investigator drew up the list of 
items, which appeared on the check 
list, after a study of several state pro- 
grams, as outlined in State Department 
publications on file in the Florida Cur- 
riculum Laboratory in the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School in Gainesville. The 
items in the list are not, of course, 
a complete listing of all the elements 
which may be involved in a program 
of curriculum revision, but they do 
represent a fairly concise listing of the 
various elements which are most com- 
mon in these programs. The provi- 
sional spaces in the check list were used 
in a large number of cases by state 
representatives who did not feel that 
their programs could be shown by 
the check list alone. 

Any picture of a typical state pro- 
gram is necessarily incomplete, but an 
attempt to formulate such a picture 
does aid in bringing out general trends 
in this field. An item on the check 
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list with which a majority of states 
agreed was taken to be typical. 

The typical state has a program of 
curriculum improvement for both the 
elementary and the secondary schools. 
This program is actively encouraged 
and sponsored by the State Department 
of Education. The teacher-training 
institutions in the state are back of 
the state program and are doing much 
to promote its advancement. The 
State Education Association and the 
local schools are fairly active in this 
work. 

The typical state program has the 
following purposes: to meet changing 
social needs; to increase professional 
interest; to improve schools and, there- 
fore, life experience; to give increased 
attention to the individual; to under- 
stand better the pupil; and to produce 
courses of study. 

Materials being used in the typical 
state program are prepared by special 
committees with the help of the State 
Department of Education. These ma- 
terials are available to the teachers 
upon request. The State Department 
distributes some of these through dis- 
trict study groups. 

Printed materials are used most ex- 
tensively to reach the teacher in service 
in the typical state program. Summer 
school courses in improved techniques 
are offered by the teacher-training in- 
stitutions of the typical state. There 
are State Department consultants 
whose job it is to conduct faculty 
study groups and county or district 
study groups. 

Specific state programs do not, of 
course, agree in all details with the 
typical program which is summarized 
above. However, there is a large 
number of points of similarity in the 
various state programs. ‘This seems 
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to be evidence of a state of agreement 
which is wholesome; it indicates that 
the field of curriculum improvement 
has gone beyond the theoretical stage, 
and that those methods which have 
proved valuable are being put into 
practice. 

There are several important trends 
indicated by the survey. Among these, 
probably the most significant is the 
fact that there was no state program 
mentioned on only four out of the 
forty-nine check lists. Thirty-six 
states are actively engaged in some 
type of program for curriculum im- 
provement at the present time, ac- 
cording to the returns from the ques- 
tionnaire. Of the thirteen additional 
states from whom information was 
received, three—Connecticut, District 
of Columbia, and Minnesota—advised 
that plans for curriculum improve- 
ment are being formulated at this 
time. Six others—Arkansas, Nevada, 
North Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
and West Virginia—indicated that 
there are programs of a follow-up na- 
ture being carried on. In this latter 
case, former state programs for the 
improvement of the curriculum have 
been formally closed, but the mate- 
rials and courses of study which were 
produced are now being used and ef- 
forts are being made to evaluate them. 
Maryland has a “continuous program 
of curriculum revision by counties.” 
In the cases of Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island, there is no 
information except that there is no 
state curriculum program in progress 
at this time. 

Twenty-five states have programs of 
curriculum improvement for both the 
elementary and the secondary schools. 
Eight state programs are limited to 
the elementary schools, while only 
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three are limited to the secondary 
schools. Curriculum revision is being 
carried on in the teacher-training in- 
stitutions of five states and in the 
junior colleges of one state. 

The curriculum laboratory and the 
summer workshop—both fairly new 
arrivals in the field of teacher educa- 
tion and curriculum improvement— 
are being used by about one-third of 
the states. There are fourteen states 
using curriculum laboratories and fif- 
teen states using summer workshops 
in the United States. 

One of the most interesting and 
wholesome trends discovered in this 
study is the fact that there is almost 
unanimous agreement with the idea 
that curriculum revision and improve- 
ment must be a continuous process. 
Numerous “three-year” or “four-year” 
programs have been extended and made 
permanent parts of the work of the 
State Departments of Education. In 
other cases, financial difficulties have 
forced the discontinuance of the for- 
mal program for curriculum improve- 
ment; but in all such cases, these stops 
are considered postponements and not 
final terminations. 

A less nearly unanimous opinion— 
but one that does seem significant— 
is expressed in the tabulation of the 
section dealing with purposes of the 
programs. The production of courses 
of study was given as one of the pur- 
poses by twenty-three states; however, 
ten states definitely said that this was 
not one of their purposes, and three 
other states specified that it was a 
“secondary” purpose. Extremes in 
viewpoints upon this question are rep- 
resented on one side by those check lists 
upon which an underlined “NO” ap- 
pears after the item concerning courses 
of study, and on the other side by a 
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letter from one State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction which reads: 
“Since the State Department of Edu- 
cation .. . has just issued a new Course 
of Study for the Elementary Grades, 
we have not started any program of 
curriculum improvement at the pres- 
ent time.” 

The following summary chart has 
been worked out from the check lists 
in order to give a clear picture of the 
trends in state programs for curricu- 
lum improvement. All items having a 
frequency of two or less were omitted 
from the table. 

I. There is a state program for cur- 
riculum improvement in progress 
at this time. 

a. Elementary 
b. Secondary 
c. Teacher training 
II. The following agencies are ac- 
tively cooperating in this pro- 
gram: 
a. State Departments of Edu- 
cation 36 
b. Teacher - training institu- 
31 
. Local schools 22 
. State Education Associa- 
22 
. Parent - Teacher Associa- 


+ 


f. County boards 
III. The purposes of this program 
as follows: 
. To meet changing social 
needs 
. To increase professional in- 
terest 
. To improve schools and, 
therefore, life experiences. 
. To give increased atten- 
tion to the individual... . 
. To understand better the 
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f. To produce courses of 
study 
g- To increase parental in- 
terest 
IV. Materials for program are being 
written by: 
a. Special committees 
b. State Department 
c. Bulletin groups in summer 
sessions 
d. Curriculum laboratory... 14 
V. Materials for program are dis- 
tributed: 
a. Upon request 
b. Through district study 
groups by State Depart- 


c. By mail to all teachers in 
the state 

*d. By county or division su- 
perintendent to all teach- 
ers 

VI. The following methods are being 

used to reach the teacher in serv- 

ice: 

a. Printed materials 

b. Summer school courses in 
teacher - training institu- 


. State Department consult- 


d. Faculty study groups.... 

. County and district study 
groups 

f. Summer workshops 


*Indicates that this item was added to the 
check list by one or more states. 
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A BASIS FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING 
By William L. Wrinkle 
Directer, The Secondary School, Colorado 
State College of Education 
HE FOLLOWING represents the 
thinking basic to the development 
of the experimental general education 
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program of the secondary school of 
Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley. 

Educational literature presents no 
evidence indicating that any secondary 
school has yet formulated a compre- 
hensive, workable, clear-cut statement 
of the objectives of secondary educa- 
tion which is sufficiently simple and 
specific to provide an effective guide 
to curriculum planning. Statements 
of purposes and objectives are usually 
highly generalized—e. g., training for 
citizenship. Such generalized terms 
demand interpretation before they can 
be used. Unfortunately, they are capa- 
ble of multiple interpretations. State- 
ments of the purposes and objective 
of secondary education place the em- 
phasis on skills, knowledge, generaliza- 
tions, understandings, appreciations, 
attitudes, etc. — outcomes relating 


chiefly to what the individual knows 


and understands rather than what he 
does. 

Learning is the modification of be- 
havior. Behavior may be modified by 
learning in either a desirable or an un- 
desirable direction. The purpose of 
education is to produce desirable mod- 
ifications in the behavior of the learner. 
The desired results of education may 
be specifically described in terms of 
desired ways of behaving. 

Statements of ways of behaving can 
be made specific and objective so 
that they would readily lend them- 
selves to use in curriculum planning. 
Learning which does not modify be- 
havior is of no real value: knowing 
that the speed limit in downtown 
Greeley is twenty-five miles per hour, 
but driving forty miles per hour; 
knowing the binomial theorem, but 
not using it; knowing what problems 
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should be met scientifically, but meet- 
ing problems on the basis of prejudice. 

Skills, knowledge, understandings, 
appreciations, attitudes, etc., if they 
are essential or basic, will be reflected 
in the current behavior of the indi- 
vidual. We need not wait ten years 
before evidences of basic behavior have 
an opportunity to show themselves. 
The evidences may become more com- 
plex or of a higher order in adult liv- 
ing, but evidences of a simpler level 
will be observable in child living. 
For example, the boy or girl will not 
have the opportunity to demonstrate 
an ability to vote intelligently in the 
election of city officials. However, 
he does have the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the same ability in elections in 
his present group living. The fifth- 
grade boy is not likely to be interested 
in adult classical literature, but he 
may be interested in literature at his 
own level. 

The first step in secondary school 
curriculum planning is to answer the 
question: How should the product 
of the American secondary school be- 
have? One answer to the problem 
would be: He should participate co- 
operatively in group living. This leads 
to the next question: How does a per- 
son behave who participates coopera- 
tively in group living? Keep this up 
and eventually you arrive at state- 
ments of specific ways of behaving. 

General education is that education 
which is concerned with the develop- 
ment of ways of behaving which are 
essential or desirable on the part of all 
or practically all people in a society. 
Any particular, desirable way of be- 
having may be the product of any one 
of several different types of experi- 
ence. There is probably no one body 
of content or single type of experience 
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which might be regarded as the ex- 
clusive approach to producing a par- 
ticular type of behavior. General ed- 
ucation is as likely to result as effec- 
tively from differentiated experiences, 
of which no two individuals might 
have the same combination, as from a 
core or single type of experience pre- 
scribed for all, such as a core curric- 
ulum, survey course, etc. 

Learning is more effective if it is 
based upon a real interest and involves 
a real purpose and recognition of value 
on the part of the learner. The most 
adequate program for secondary educa- 
tion will involve, at least in part, a 
program organized on the basis of 
problems representing real interests and 
needs of boys and girls which contrib- 
ute to the achievement of desirable 
behaviors on the part of the learner. 
The essential steps in curriculum 
planning are: 1. the identification of 
the desired behavior outcomes; 2. a 
recognition of the real problems and 
interests of youth; and 3. the organi- 
zation of a flexible instructional pro- 
gram which will make it possible for 
the student to engage in learning ac- 
tivities based upon his interests and 


needs. 
y 


JUNIOR COLLEGES STUDY TERMINAL 
EDUCATION 


By Edward F. Mason 


Director of Publication, Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education 


HAT CAN the junior colleges do, 

and what should they do, for 
students who will not continue their 
formal education beyond the four- 
teenth grade? That, stated simply, is 
the problem set for itself by the Com- 
mission on Junior College Terminal 
Education, organized under the aus- 
pices of the American Association of 
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Junior Colleges and financed for a 
year of exploratory study by the Gen- 
eral Education Board. ‘Terminal ed- 
ucation” has an unfamiliar sound to the 
laity, and perhaps even in educational 
circles it will bear defining. The term 
designates a course of study that occu- 
pies two years of college work and 
then terminates. It is thus the parallel 
of the freshman and sophomore years. 
But instead of being a preparation for 
the junior and senior years, it is in- 
tended to meet the most vital needs 
of a student whose formal education 
is about to end. 

Of all the problems confronting the 
Junior colleges, the problem of termi- 
nal education is recognized by leaders 
of the junior college movement as 
by far the most pressing. 

The Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education is approaching 
its task with extreme realism. There 
is to be nothing ex cathedra. First 
will come a study of what actually 
is being done. This will be accompa- 
nied by preparation of a thorough 
bibliography on terminal education. 
Another monograph will state the phi- 
losophy of junior college terminal ed- 
ucation. The year’s study will close, 
not with a supposed solution of the 
problem, but with an outline of inves- 
tigations in which the junior colleges 
of the country may themselves partici- 
pate, in a program of self-analysis 
which will continue into the future, 
and a statement of special areas in 
which additional study is needed. Par- 
ticipation of the commission in this 
future program is also desired. 

Systematic public information will 
accompany the whole procedure, to 
acquaint both the laity and the educa- 
tional world with what the junior col- 
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Jeges are doing in general, and partic- 
ularly in terminal education. 

The first monograph to come out 
of the study will deal with “The Status 
of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion,” and is scheduled for publication 
late this summer or in early fall. It 
will be a comprehensive analysis of 
what is being done in this field. Much 
of the information has been assembled 
already by reason of the fact that the 
director of the study, Dr. Walter C. 
Eells of Washington, D. C., is also 
the editor of American Junior Colleges, 
a general junior college reference vol- 
ume being prepared under a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation as a com- 
panion volume to American Universi- 
ties and Colleges. Dr. Eells has taken 
the opportunity to collect material for 
both investigations in the same ques- 
tionnaire, but will supplement this in- 
formation by additional research. A 
coauthor of this monograph will be 
President Byron S. Hollinshead of 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La 
Plume, Pennsylvania, past president of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, who will present findings 
resulting from four months of field 
study of junior colleges throughout 
the country. 

An extensive bibliography, with the 
suggested title, “Literature of Junior 
College Terminal Education,” will ap- 
pear at about the same time. This is 
now being prepared by Miss Lois En- 
gleman, a trained librarian on leave 
from Frances Shimer Junior College, 
Illinois. Some 7,000 titles are to be 
examined, of which it is estimated 
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from 1,500 to 2,500 will be found to 
have significant bearing on the termi- 
nal field. These will be annotated, 
classified, and indexed. Classifications 
for the respective semi-professional 
fields will be included. 

“Why Terminal Education?” is the 
probable title of a third study, setting 
forth the philosophy of terminal edu- 
cation from the standpoint of general 
background and reasons, both theoret- 
ical and practical. 

Plans for institutional self-analysis 
are suggested in a series of proposals 
now being made to the junior col- 
leges, indicating the possible studies 
envisioned by the commission and ask- 
ing the colleges to indicate those in 
which they would like to cooperate. 

To promote participation in the 
study, a series of twenty-four to 
twenty-five regional conferences is 
proposed, so spaced in cities through- 
out the country that each junior col- 
lege may have access to some confer- 
ence in its own state or an adjacent 
state. Most of these conferences, it 
is planned, will be held next fall, but 
a few have been scheduled for this 
spring. Representative faculty mem- 
bers and students will be invited to 
attend these conferences, and with 
them members of state departments of 
education and other administrators. 
While the conferences will seek to 
disseminate findings thus far made, 
they will be intended primarily to 
widen participation in the study and 
to produce suggestions based on local 
needs. 





: R 
Lee, J. MurRAY AND LEE, Dorris 

May—The Child and His Curricu- 

lum. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 

tury Co. 1940. 652 pp. $3.00. 

The first favorable impression one 
gets from reading this volume is the 
fact that the child and the curriculum 
are both included. The child is treat- 
ed from the following points of view: 
the goals, the growing organism, the 
developing personality, purposes and 
interests, and learning. The second 
part of the book deals with: the cur- 
riculum as a whole, units of work, 
sources of materials and experiences, 
social experiences, and the different 
school subjects classified as language 
experiences, number experiences, sci- 
entific experiences, healthful experi- 
ences, and creative experiences. Eval- 
uating changes in the child is the last 
chapter. 

Other characteristics which may be 
observed by a casual observation are 
the more than usual amount of mate- 
rials collected from a wide variety of 
sources. Included are numerous tables 
and outlines having to do with such 
things as objectives, vocabulary, needs, 
goals, newer and older practices, units 
of work, teaching procedures, signifi- 
cant community resources, fears, ac- 
tivities for social studies, and many 
others. The bibliographies at the end 
of each chapter are very complete and 
critically selected. 

The first chapter stresses the im- 
portance of emphasizing “neglected 
objectives,” having reference to demo- 
cratic values such as general welfare, 
civil liberties, the consent of the gov- 
erned, and the like. Moreover, expres- 
sions in the book are largely favorable 
to the progressive education movement. 


Certainly the great amount of new 
materials produced by progressive 
schools, which are referred to, indi- 
cate its total slant. However, the 
orientation is not entirely with refer- 
ence to democratic values. It is con- 
servatively or cautiously oriented. It 
is stated that “changes are made grad- 
ually, building upon what is in exist- 
ence today.” Also that “no educa- 
tional ‘ism’ is being advocated.” How- 
ever, inasmuch as both the old and the 
new are presented, and certainly with 
emphasis on the new, the result should 
be an improvement over the practices 
of those who read it. The new and 
the old could be so incorporated, if 
based on a democratic direction of 
change, that the old would be incor- 
porated into the new, the old itself 
thus becoming new. A few illustra- 
tions should clear up the meaning of 
these statements. 

The chapter on number of experi- 
ences will illustrate the practical na- 
ture of the book, “Were the teacher 
to abandon the planned programs,” 
so it is stated, “a chaotic condition 
would exist. A balance needs to be 
maintained between the planned pro- 
grams as represented by textbooks in 
arithmetic and the experiences in uti- 
lizing number in classroom experi- 
ences.” Again, “our textbooks are 


needed, and classroom experience is 


needed. They both make up a pro- 
gram. It is a problem of getting a 
balance.” 

Another illustration is from lan- 
guage experiences. The poor choice 
of spelling words is lamented. “The 
remedy is to use some of the same 
sources which spelling authors use to 
check the validity of the word as a 
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spelling word. One of the best lists 
is A Combined Word List.” A gen- 
eral curriculum of this type would be 
largely static and not progressively 
oriented. It is well for a teacher to 
know about those word lists. They 
might be of some use. They would 
certainly not be injurious. But to use 
them as suggested would certainly 
and unfortunately relieve the teacher 
of responsibility for thinking in terms 
of concrete situations which children 
are facing. But words should not 
be selected this way. The words a 
child needs to know how to spell are 
those demanded by the nature of his 
writing situation. If he needs an in- 
frequent word to express a particular 
thing, he should learn to spell that 
word. It is entirely probable that more 
precise and effective expression could 
be had by making use of some in- 
frequently used words, thereby making 
them more frequent. 

Another illustration: ‘Thinking is 
creative only by definition.” Also “It 
cannot be accepted that all learning is 
creative.” It is stated, with reference 
to number combinations, that the first 
presentation is creative. After that, 
“practice” is needed to make the re- 
sponse automatic, and “this practice” 
is creative only by a “stretching of 
the point.” But why can’t the com- 
binations be used in other purposeful 
situations frequently enough to place 
mathematics on a creative basis? It 
would destroy our present organization 
because more thinking would be in- 
volved in the early years, and making 
skills automatic would be distributed 
throughout the years, extending even 
into the high school. This certainly 
would make arithmetic a creative af- 
fair, and would not violate the nature 
of the human organism. 
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It is my feeling that a part of the 
basis for the criticism above is the fact 
that our patterns of thought and ex- 
pression are out of harmony with ex- 
perimentalism in philosophy and or- 
ganismic psychology. Though the 
Orientation is not quite clear, it is a 
very commendable contribution. | 
know of nothing which rivals it as a 
curriculum book in elementary edu- 
cation. It will be useful in teacher- 
training institutions and for teachers 
in service. I plan to make it a text 
for a correspondence course and use 
it as a reference book in my classes. 

Rapu D. RusseELt 
University of Idaho 
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AXTELLE, GEORGE E. aND WATTEN- 
BERG, WILLIAM W., Editors — 
Teachers for Democracy. Fourth 
Yearbook, John Dewey Society. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1940. 412 p. $2.50. 
An important contribution to the 

literature on the preparation of teach- 

ers is a volume produced by a selected 
group of “liberal” educators as the 

Fourth Yearbook for the John Dewey 

Society. It presents to the profession 

and to the lay public a statement on 

the role and the education of teachers 
by those whom, so far as the writer 
knows them, are to the left of center 
in their social and political points of 
view and who are also quite gen- 
erally “Progressive” in their educa- 
tional thinking. A carefully consid- 


ered composite statement by capable 
leaders of such orientation is timely and 
appropriate for consideration and reac- 


tion by all educators and laymen alike 
and will be welcomed by all who want 
food for thought on very vital issues. 
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The plan of the book is a logical 
one, which presents first of all, in 
one of its best chapters, a critical re- 
action based on the present status of 
teacher education. It is followed by 
two others on “the task before us” 
and the abilities of the teachers needed 
in a democracy. These abilities are 
posited as being proficiency in: leader- 
ship and participation in group think- 
ing; survey and analysis of the cultural 
and natural resources of the commu- 
nity; observing and interpreting the 
growth processes of the learner for 
guidance; participation with the learner 
in the derivation of learning policies, 
procedures, and units of instruction; 
the evaluation of educational programs 
and outcomes; and interpretation of 
the educational programs to the pub- 
lic. The book then devotes itself 
quite broadly, although in sections 
quite concretely, to the phases of the 
preparation of the teacher which apply 
to all types of positions and to all 
levels of education, emphasizing in 
particular: democratic control and ad- 
ministration, selection and guidance, 
the general education of the teacher, 
the professional subject matter, and 
the organization of it all into a pro- 
gram of pre-service and in-service ed- 
ucation. Then follows one chapter on 
the preparation of the college teacher 
of prospective teachers. In the two 
concluding chapters occurs an analy- 
sis of Western culture with refer- 
ence to the issues and conflicts which 
are favoring or threatening the 
democratic progress of Western civili- 
zation today. In the final chapter 
one of the editors quite directly 
posits the conclusion that teachers 
should unionize and affiliate with or- 
ganized labor in order to fulfill their 
natural role in the culture as a whole. 
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In general most readers will differ 
on some details of the program, but 
yet agree with the basic themes of 
the yearbook: a greater realization by 
education of its functions to partici- 
pate in the preservation and develop- 
ment of democracy as an ethical at- 
tempt in government and in social 
living, the importance of the role of 
the teacher in such a program, in 
consequence the importance of greater 
social insight and understanding of 
contemporary movements and forces 
by the teacher, the closer relationship 
of the schools with life, and the im- 
portance of a type of education that 
will result for teachers and pupils in 
greater ability to determine values to 
guide their decisions and action. 

The book brings together many 
things said before. It is packed full 
of new ideas and suggestions. There 
is a lot of practical good sense in it. 
There are in the book also some sins 
of commission and omission. Since it 
emphasizes that function of education 
which aims to preserve and to develop 
social progress in the United States 
with use of the democratic idea, it does 
slide over and leave out of the per- 
spective, although not ignoring it, 
that function of the school which 
strives to develop the resources of the 
individual for his own happiness and 
personal living. Some of the writers 
are also guilty, here and there, of 
overstatements and overenthusiasm for 
a cause not inhibited by evidence or 
critical analysis. Organismic psychol- 
ogy, it seems to me, is yet too readily 
accepted in total beyond its present 
scientific exploration because that type 
of psychology fits a philosophy most 
readily. This is wishful thinking. 
Extreme statements also occur, to 


which many may object. Too easily 
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in spots all of the past and most all 
of the present seems to be condemned 
with such broadly sweeping phrases, 
easily used to build up straw men to 
be knocked down, like “traditional,” 
“outmoded,” “static,” ‘‘mechanistic,” 
“authoritarian,” ‘‘formal,” “mere re- 
call of subject matter,” with negative 
connotations and too easily a mixture 
of tested and untested ideas are naive- 
ly used to characterize favored ideas 
as “realistic,” ‘democratic,’ “crea- 
tive,” “emergent,” “dynamic,” and the 
like, with positive connotation. In 
other words, there is in it something 
of the propagandist and reformer at 
times, and this in the long run is not 
at best good strategy. We are already 
confronted by a number of the ghosts 
of “Education Past.” However, the 


book is important; it points out glaring 
deficiencies; it makes important pro- 
posals. No one can afford not to read 


it. It is now one of the essential books 
in teacher preparation. 
W. E. Pei 
University of Minnesota 
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COMMISSION ON SECUNDARY SCHOOL 
CurRICULUM — Language in Gen- 
eral Education. A Report of the 
Committee on the Function of Eng- 
lish in General Education. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 1940. 226 p. $2.00. 
This publication marks the emer- 

gence of a new phase of the teaching 

of English in America. It sets up 

“not a plan, but a point of view... 

that functionally language is basic to 

general education,” and it outlines se- 
lected principles and illustrative prac- 
tices for developing that conception 
within school curriculums. It is a posi- 
tive contribution to the teaching of 
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English, not in isolation, but as a uni- 
fied part of the total school curricu- 
lum, and will help in clarifying the 
issues for the major work of general 
curriculum reorganization now in 
progress. 

Nine committee members are re- 
sponsible for the report and readers 
who remember that they are listening 
to many voices will avoid confusion 
when they come upon contradictory 
or divergent viewpoints. The values 
of cooperative effort counterbalance 
the limitations. The influence of I. A. 
Richards is apparent throughout the 
book and it is in a sense an official 
handbook or guide to his work. 

The committee has taken decisive 
positions on many issues important in 
the daily work of teachers and admin- 
istrators. They recognize that “the 
basis of all language . . . must be 
rooted in experience,” and that the 
English teacher can properly draw 
upon other fields to avoid “the merely 
verbal training” that may be caused 
by “isolating language teaching in 
English classes . . . from other sub- 
jects.” Teachers of these other areas 
in turn should accept partial respon- 
sibility to cooperate in the formula- 
tion and application of the program 
of language teaching. Here the report 
sometimes approaches a core concept 
in which language study becomes a 
vital help to a class in all activities in 
which language is involved, and not 
a discipline imposed from without. 

Formal grammar is “in deservedly 
bad repute,” “‘distinctly on the defen- 
sive,” because the aims are obscure 
and it “has degenerated into perfunc- 
tory routine ... of applying the names 
of Latin construction to English.” 
The precis (and paraphrasing) “in no 
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way comes to close grips with mean- 
ings.” 

The major force of the report fol- 
lows the trends outlined above, .. . but 
traditional teachers of English may 
easily find much directly contradictory 
thinking to support them in their es- 
tablished ways. “Teaching language 
is teaching the technique of classify- 
ing, sorting, ordering, clarifying ex- 
periences—the technique of thinking 
straight.” (Italics by H.D.R.) The 
illustrative suggestions of classroom 
practice are isolated fragments, many 
of them based on quotations from lit- 
erature far beyond the reach of the 
secondary student. 

Social dynamics are lacking in the 
emphasis on detail, and the concep- 
tion of the important specific meanings 
arising out of the total framework 
of a unified program of action does 
not appear. This failure to see lan- 
guage as social action is exemplified 
in the committee’s strictures on the 
activity program, and their question- 
ing of the place for teaching items 
such as table manners in the English 
classroom. ‘“‘For, after all,” they con- 
clude, “English is a language.” But 
“language is a mode of social behav- 
ior,” as the committee later recognized, 
and as one of the committee members, 
Lou La Brant, has elsewhere well said. 

More serious is the committee’s 
statement that language disability “‘lies 
entirely outside the province of this 
report.” Surely someone has slipped 
in excluding from the program of 
Language in General Education all stu- 
dents “who have trouble with lan- 
guage.” The applications are many 
and obvious. 

Although there are some central 
weaknesses, this report justifies itself 
many times over in the analysis pre- 
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sented of such approaches to meaning 
as the context theory, “fictions,” refer- 
ential and emotive language, shifts, 
and metaphor. It is a forceful, brief 


guide to interpretation in teaching. 
Ho.ianp D. Roserts 
Stanford University and Menlo 
School and Junior College 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
Directors OF INSTRUCTION — 
Newer Instructional Practices of 
Promise. Twelfth Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
1940. 379 p. 

William H. Burton has written a 
pointed criticism of this new book in 
its opening paragraph when he says: 
“Legend has it that one of the rulers 
of ancient Egypt, tiring of the ardu- 
ous labors involved in learning geom- 
etry, asked his teacher if there was not 
some easier way of learning this sub- 
ject. After all, was he not a Pharaoh? 
Why should he have to struggle with 
difficulties of learning as did any com- 
mon man? Were there not some teach- 
ing procedures which would smooth 
the path of Ptolemy I? The austere 
reply of that famous geometry teacher, 
Euclid, has become a byword. “There 
is no royal road to geometry.’ That 
was approximately 300 B.C.” The 
reader intrigued by the title to hope 
he has found the “royal road” is 
doomed to disappointment. However, 
he will find a discussion of many old 
ideas which are gradually finding their 
way into educational practice. 

Newer trends, democratic social liv- 
ing, mental hygiene, use of the local 
environment, integrative curriculum, 
industrial arts, dramatic play, science, 
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physical education, reading, libraries, 
the arts, arithmetic, materials of in- 
struction, evaluation and supervision 
are the subjects treated in the separate 
chapters of the book. Each chapter 
is written by a different author or 
prepared under joint authorship. A 
selected bibliography on every subject 
treated is included at the close of the 
chapter. 

Perhaps the above is the extent to 
which one may generalize about this 
yearbook with the assurance that his 
generalizations will stand a critical 
examination. However, the tempta- 
tion is great to make one or two other 
general statements which may not be 
as well founded. In the treatment of 
every one of these different aspects 
of the school program one senses a 
move toward the democratizing of 
school procedures, a greater respect for 
the personality of the individual pupil, 
and an attempt to make the precepts 
of teaching bear fruit in the living 
of pupils. In most of the discussion 
the plea for what needs to be done is 
much more eloquent than the descrip- 
tion of how it can be done. 

Space does not permit a separate 
comment on each chapter. The re- 
viewer, however, is impelled to run the 
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risk of showing favoritism by com- 
menting on those chapters which sat- 
isfy his own prejudices. A person 
with a different bias would probably 
select other chapters for special com- 
ment. The chapters on dramatic play 
and science open new areas of possi- 
bility in the quest to narrow the gap 
between thought and action. Wouldn’t 
it be curious if we should find the an- 
swer to the most vital problem of 
teaching citizenship in the science cur- 
riculum? No one attempting to use 
newer instructional practices should 
miss the chapter on evaluation. Su- 
pervisors will be interested in the 
summary description of newer tech- 
niques in supervision appropriate to 
newer instructional practices found in 
the final chapter of the book. 

The book is punctuated with at- 
tractive photographs illustrating newer 
practices, particularly at the elemen- 
tary school level. That California is 
rapidly adopting newer instructional 
practices quite generally is suggested 
by the fact that twelve of the nine- 
teen authors are Californians. 

Frep B. PAINTER 
New York State Department 
of Education 
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